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dizing, which was one of the main difficulties in the use of Tallow 
as a softener. 
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Sloan Speaks “Tomorrow’s 


ELF-REGULATION by industry—if regulatory leg- 

islation is needed at all—with industry proposing 

the rules subject to government veto, offers the best 
hope for “tomorrow's business,” according to George A. 
Sloan, former president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
in an address Monday before the annual meeting of the 
American Bakers Association. 

Although he did not refer specifically to the current 
efforts of the skeletonized NRA to develop the basis for 
new industrial regulatory legislation, Mr. Sloan obviously 
had them in mind when he suggested: 


INDUSTRIAL SELF-REGULATION 


‘Perhaps some day the law will develop so that when 
an enlightened majority of an industry recommends a 
prescribed method of operation or course of conduct, as 
in the best interests of the industry, its employees and 
the public, the government may prevent any departure 
from such course as an unfair trade practice, just as today 
the Federal Trade Commission may issue a cease and 
desist order against the recognized unfair trade practice 
of misleading advertising. I am convinced that in any 
future legislation for industrial regulation, industry 
should be given the power to initiate proposals and the 
government’s power should be limited to that of veto. 
Thus neither government nor industry is absolute. Each 
must respect the other. True partnership rests on such 
an equality of operation and, in the final analysis, the 
success of any such legislation must rest on the sincere 
co-operation of industry.” 

Reviewing the cotton textile industry's experience un- 
der its code, Mr. Sloan recalled the increasing tendency, 
in the latter days of NRA, “to impose changes by execu- 
tive order and less inclination on the part of the Admin- 
istration to listen to the recommendations of industry,” 
until, he continued, “‘instead of the industrial self-regula- 
tion which we had envisioned, we found ourselves floun- 
dering in a bog of bureaucracy.” He emphasized that the 
cotton industry had resisted successfully the attempts of 
the government to modify the code by arbitrary imposi- 
tion and of agitators to amend it by strike—in the latter 
case when, he said, “a few strong words from the Admin- 
istration at that time as to the right to work and as to 
the fundamental impropriety of attempting to amend a 
Federal code by strike, would have prevented much hard- 
ship and suffering.” 

“And,” he warned, “the cotton textile industry will 
take the same stand against any proposal to set up a 
governmental agency with arbitrary power to impose 
regulations upon industry. While we continue to stand 
ready to contribute our full part in any national emer- 


gency, this is not to be interpreted as an indication of 
the slightest willingness to submit to regimentation.” 
FEDERAL TAx PROGRAM 

Emphasizing that “the processing taxes are only one 
form of an increasing number of so-called invisible taxes 
which, as the President has recently stated, fall relatively 
much more heavily on the poor man than on the rich 
man,” Mr. Sloan appealed for “a scientific rather than a 
haphazard and a political approach to the tax problem,” 
adding: 

“What is needed most in this country is not additional 
taxation but more incomes to tax. This can best be ac- 
complished through stimulating business recovery now 
well under way by removal of the threat of further ex- 
perimental legislation and through restoring confidence 
by preparation of definite plans for balancing the Fed- 
eral budget at some fixed date. ..... 

“The unbalanced budget, the great increase in the na- 
tional debt, the tinkering with the dollar, all carrying a 
threat of ultimate currency inflation, not only make for 
business uncertainty but are vitally affecting the habits 
of the American people by discouraging thrift... .. . 
DANGERS OF INCREASING CENTRALIZATION OF PowER 

Concluding his address, Mr. Sloan warned that the 
issue transcending all other current problems is “the pres- 
ervation of the framework of constitutional government.”’ 

‘The dangers in too great a centralization of power in 
a national government,” Mr. Sloan said, “are becoming 
increasingly apparent both abroad and at home. 

‘And such centralization in the Federal Government 
should not be attempted by indirection through the ex- 
pansion of the commission form of government, or 
through extravagant use of the Federal taxing and ‘spend- 
ing power.’ 

“Moreover, it is of first importance that the prestige 
and authority of our courts be upheld at all times. Our 
courts are not idly called the bulwarks of Anglo-Saxon 
and American liberty. Recent so-called progressive at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court are in reality reactionary 
and heading us back to the political structure of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

“Finally, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
change is not necessarily progress. While we have pro- 
gressed from the ‘horse and buggy’ days to the days of 
motors and airplanes, we should remember that the 
American people responsible for that progress, who drove 
the horse and buggy, were stout fellows—were men and 


women who knew well the value of, fought for and treas- 
ured, economic and political liberty. The success of to- 
morrow’s business will depend largely upon whether we, 
their successors, have inherited their vigor and courage 
to insure the preservation of these ideals.” 
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Textile Tests and How to Make Them 


Discussion at Meeting of Eastern Carolina Division S. T. A. 


EST methods in the cotton mills was the subject 

discussed at the meeting of the Eastern Carolina 

Division, Southern Textile Association, at the Er- 

win Cotton Mills Auditorium, West Durham, N. C., on 
November 2nd. 

Approximately 150 men were present and the discus- 
sion was very interesting. P. B. Parks, chairman, pre- 
sided, and the discussion was led by D. F. Lanier, super- 
intendent of Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

The Division was welcomed by P. B. Parks, Sr., man- 
ager of the Erwin Mills, West Durham. 


In opening the meeting proper, Chairman Parks ex- 
plained that tests in various departments, how to make 
them and who to put in charge of them, rather than the 
results attained would be considered in the discussion. He 
then turned the meeting over to Mr. Lanier. 


Tests in Opening and Picking Rooms 


Mr. Lanier: Our first subject is tests in opening and 
picking, what kind of tests we should have and how to 
make them. Mr. Oldham, I believe you were asked to 
say something about that. What do you think is the best 
method for making tests in opening room equipment? 

A. L. Oldham, Carder, Mill No. 2, The Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Erwin: I have made some tests in the last 
several years. First, in order to make a test you should 
have at least ten bales of cotton; a larger quantity is 
preferable. Weigh each bale before opening it, so that 
you will have the actual gross weight, and then weigh the 
bagging and ties and subtract that from the other. You 
will then have the net weight of the cotton for your test. 
With a drop light or flash light look at the machine you 
are going to run it through and see that every particle of 
waste is removed from that machine. You should have a 
list made of all machines that the test will be run on, 
giving the speeds and the settings of each, with the grade 
of cotton being used. After this is done, go ahead and 
run your cotton. When you start the cotton through, 
somebody should be left in charge to see that the test is 
run absolutely correctly from start to finish. When it is 
done, weigh the waste from each unit, and you will then 
have the figures from which to obtain the percentage of 
waste on the net cotton opened. That is what you are 
interested in finding out. Make a detailed record of the 
test, so that you will have it for reference at any future 
time; it will be of value to you. 


There should be several tests made to determine how 
to get the most efficient work from your opening room 
equipment by running at different speeds and with differ- 
ent settings. It will take several to find what you are 
getting out of your opening room machinery. After all 
these tests are recorded, you will have a comparison to 
judge from as to the best speeds and settings for your 
kind of equipment. 

Mr. Lanier: Have you tried shifting your machines 
around and changing them? 

Mr. Oldham: I have run one vertical opener, one bale 
breaker and one horizontal cleaner. I have tried shifting 
these things from first one place to another in the line of 
cleaning. Personally, my recommendation along that line 
is that I would not use one vertical opener before I had 
run the cotton through some other machine. In other 
words, I do not like three vertical openers, or even two, 
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right along, because the type of this machine has some 
tendency to curl the cotton. If you. will test that, you 
will see that the more vertical openers you run, the more 
you curl your cotton. There are some speeds at which 
you can run them so they will not curl the cotton. If 
you run a vertical opener very slow, and the cotton stays 
in longer, it will curl. I find that a speed higher than the 
manufacturers recommend is best. 


Chairman Parks: Whom do you get to make your 
tests? 


Mr. Oldham: Always have somebody in the room to 
make it. This man does not do anything else. The open- 
ing room man can not make the test; he has something 
else to do. To get a test made accurately you have to 
have someone stay there. I should like to impress upon 
you the importance of making tests accurately. A test 
not accurately made is worse than no test at all, because 
the figures will be misleatding. Any test costs money to 
make, and unless they are correct money is wasted in 
making them. 


Mr. Parks, Sr.: Do you find it necessary to line the 
floor with paper, under your machines, so as to catch all 
the sand, etc.? 


Mr. Oldham: Yes, sir. I forgot to bring that point 
out. First, use a flash light or a drop light on a cord to 
see that all the waste under these is cleaned out. 

As I said, the thing I want to impress upon you is. 
that tests should be made very, very accurately in order 
for you to depend upon them. If they are not so made, 
you can not depend. upon them. 

Mr. Lanier: Mr. Gilliam, of Franklinton, will you 
give us the benefit of your experience with tests in the 
card room? 

George Gilliam, Supt., Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Franklinton: We really have not had time to do much 
about testing. About the only test we have made recently 
is the yard-for-yard lap weight. We have one-process 
picking. We take the whole lap and cut it up into yard 
lengths and weigh it. We have made the waste test, but 
not recently. We just have not had the time, because we 
have recently started up after standing for six months. 

Mr. Lanier: How do you measure those yards of lap? 
Do you have a way to do it to keep any stretch out? 

Mr. Gilliam: We have a yard-length frame, and we 
put it down on that and clip it with a pair of scissors. 
We have cut a yard in four parts and weighed that, just 
to get a cross section. 

Mr. Lanier: Who makes that test, Mr. Gilliam? 

Mr. Gilliam: It is under the supervision of the fore- 
man and second hand. It costs money to make these 
tests, and we have to use our own foreman and second 
hand to do it. I did not have a special man. 

Chairman: Have you ever held up a lap to the light 
and looked for thick places and thin places? 

Mr. Lanier: I have been at that for a number of 
years. 

Has any other gentleman here made any tests in his 
opening and picking room that would be of interest to 
this meeting? 

W. H. Miley, Jr., Supt., No. 2 Mill, The Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Erwin: There is one thing in connection with 
the tests in the opening and picker room that I have done 
that I think would be of interest, and that is a waste test. 
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Those who have a Willow machine can take the waste 
and run it through the Willow machine and separate the 
fiber from the heavy waste and get the character of the 
waste. After cleaning that Willow machine thoroughly, 
getting it absolutely free of all dirt and waste, if you run 
your waste through it, thus separating the heavy waste 
from the fiber, it will give you a pretty good idea of the 
character of the waste you are getting out. 


Mr. Lanier: We have always been bothered about the 
evenness of laps, and if any of you gentlemen have been 
able to do anything in the last few months to get an 
more even lap, please get up and tell us about it. We 
have made a lot of progress in picker room machinery, 
but we still have some unevenness in laps—some of us do. 

W. V. Byers, Asst. Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham: I think the best way to get evenness of lap in the 
picker room is to have a system to control the amount of 
cotton in your hoppers. I think that is the most import- 
ant thing you can have, and I think most mills have real- 
ized its importance and have gone to trouble and expense 
to install a system by which they can control the exact 
amount of cotton in each hopper. I have had the ex- 
perience that if I let my hopper run down to half-full | 
would not have the same weight of lap as if it is kept at 
full. I think it is very important, in making a test, to see 
that the cotton is kept at the same height in the hopper, 
and I certainly urge the importance of installing some 
electrical or mechanical equipment to do that. 


M. R. Harden, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham: I think that proper attention to fans, etc., is 
very important in securing evenness of laps. But we are 
getting a little away from our subject. In making tests, 
however, we should see to those things, see that the 
screens are set right and take the cotton evenly, that the 
cotton is at the right height, etc. 

Mr. Lanier: Has anyone present had experience in 
making tests with different types of beaters, and what 
effect do they have on the stock? 


Chairman: I am not going to answer that directly, 
because our subject does not call for us to go into the 
results but only into how to make the tests. It seems to 
me the proper method, both to test the type of beater 
and the setting of the beater (which, of course, takes in 
two things, the setting between the feed roll and the 
beater itself, which affects the breaking strength very 
largely, and the setting to the grid bars, which affects the 
waste) is to test the breaking strength of the yarn. We 
know that the Kirschner type of beater, the one with 
teeth on it, has a different effect on the cotton from the 
one with the blade. I should think the proper method to 
test those two for breaking strength (which is, after all, 
what we want; we want strength and cleanness) would 
be to run a number of pounds of cotton through a ma- 
chine equipped with Kirschner beaters and a like number 
of pounds through a machine equipped with blade beat- 
ers, letting the product of the two machines go through 
exactly the same processes after that—go through all the 
Same processes in carding and go through the spinning. 
There is the place that you can get your breaking strength 
test and get it accurately. If you made those tests, and 
the yarn from one of the beaters had a better breakinz 
Strength, 1 think you would be of the opinion that that 
beater is the better, and so would I, 


Mr. Harden: That partially answers the question. 
Would you set the blades in the machine and run through 
a certain amount of cotton, then take out the b'ades and 
put in teeth and run a like amount of cotton thyeugh? 
Also, how would you set your beaters? 

W. T. Byrd, Carder, No. 1 Mill, Erwin “a on A to 
Co., West Durham: | have just swapped the’ Ce 
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see if there was any difference in running the test. That 
is the only way we have. In other words, I put a blade 
beater in, then put a Kirschner beater in. I used to run 
them on the same machine; didn’t think there would be 
very much difference. If you run ten bales of cotton, 
that ten bales may be from a certain locality; then you 
may get ten more bales which may be from somewhere 
else or may be of a different grade or may be trashy. 
Unless you examine that cotton and compare the different 
bales that you are going to run together, I say you might 
run it today, and it would be a fair day, and tomorrow 
you may run the other test, and it would be cloudy and 
damp, and you would not get the same test from your 
machines. Therefore, I think all that ought to be taken 
into consideration when you are running a test. The 
temperature, the humidity, where the cotton came from, 
the staple of the cotton, etc., all have to be taken into 
consideration in running a test in the opening room. 

Mr. Parks, Sr.: I believe there is one thing that is 
important, and that is to have every machine in our 
opening room set just alike in their position and that they 
have the same tensions, etc. I believe, if we are going to 
test cotton through certain machines, we ought to set 
aside ten bales or twenty bales, all from the same lot, put 
it through the picker, set the beaters, make the test, run 
that cotton through the same line of cards, the same 
slubbers and intermediates and fine frames, if you have 
those things, noting at the time the relative humidity, 
etc., that you have in your room. If you do those things 
I think you will get more intelligent results than if you 
run it through a Kirschner beater on one machine and a 
blade beater on another machine. : 


David Clark, Editor, Textile Bullitin, Charlotte; 
question was raised a while ago about the setting x 
those beaters, and I think that ought to be answered. 
think it would be absolutely wrong, in making 4 ae 
with a Kirschner beater, to set it as far off as thé blade 
beater. The Kirschner beater ought to be “set just as 
close as it can go by without touching it. yhat takes 
cotton off in little bits, where the blade Deater takes, it 
off in lumps. 


Mr. Lanier: How many agree with Mr Crack on that? 


Raise your hands. Several. I agree with you, M r. Clark. 
I tried setting it close and got better: PesuTigits.| 
T. W. Mullen, Supt., Rosemary® ORdatidke 


Rapids: In sitting here and "thie 
of tests, I feel that I have hardly @¥elhiadée"A "test Hat 
was conclusive. The way I feeb ix that’ the Oily 
way to make a test is to havewwteehniealy) ittgitied man, 
a man who knows about'ithisd ‘with a 
textile school education thetp Sort! prdetital work. 
Have him make those Have him! “them 
long enough to get somethiag “1 
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I am not up here to advertise the Arkwrights, but the 
only realy conclusive test I know of in my mill was made 
for the Arkwrights: it was made on the breaking strength 
of yarn dyed with vat dyes. We had a man on that for 
two or three weeks, and I believe that test actually proved 
something. The majority of the tests that we make in 
the mill, by letting the foreman try to make them, are not 
worth much. We attend these meetings and hear men 
say they have made tests, but they are giving their opin- 
ion and haven’t anything much to back them up. 

As to the Arkwrights, this last summer at Myrtle Beach 
we tried to revivify the Arkwrights. That organization 
has been somewhat inactive during the depression. We 
are glad to have anybody try to make tests to qualify for 
the Arkwrights. If he will see Mr. Hill, the secretary of 
the Association, he will take their names. If they wish, 
they can have tests assigned to them, or if they have 
some special test they want made we are glad to have 
them do so and to admit them to the Arkwrights. The 
tests made under the supervision of the Arkwrights I 
believe have proven something and have been conclusive 
tests. I know some other tests have not. 


We have a young man in our organization now who is 
a graduate of the University of North Carolina and also 
of the Textile School. I am thinking of taking him and 
letting him make some tests. Unless you have a well 
educated and thoroughly trained man and give him all 
the time and help he needs, I don’t think you will get 
anything conclusive. 

Chairman: Just as a clincher to that ‘discussion on 
opening and picking, I should like to say that I think 
when you make a test you ought to record it right then. 
What good is a test to you eight or ten years from now 
if you don’t record it? By that time you will have for- 
gotten it. If you want to get the value of your test, and 
it is a good one, it ought to be recorded and kept. I had 
that thing pop up in my organization a few weeks ago. 
and I was able to look back in my book, fortunately, and 
see exactly what percentage of waste we were getting on 
what cotton by certain processes on a certain day. That 
is worth a whole lot. 


Tests rn Carp Room 


Mr. Lanier: Gentlemen, we are going to move on 
from the opening and picking to the carding. I know 
all you carders came here with something on your minds, 
and I want to get up and talk. Why make tests on card- 
ing, and how should we make them? We have them in 
order to improve ourselves in our handling of the product 
we are dealing with. I shall ask Mr. Brietz to start us 
off on this. He is one of the practical fellows: he has 
been carding for a long time. 


Geo. F. Brietz, Supt., Selma Cotton Mill, Selma: 1 
have been sitting here listening and learning. I have 
never had any really practical experience in grinding cards 
or settings cards, but a few days ago I got thi8 idea. With 
the price of cotton what it is today, and with the process- 
ing tax, the thing we have to look out for is waste. If 
any waste can be eliminated, or if there is less waste, it 
will help us. I just want to say that the waste today in 
the card room and the opening room is about 85 per cent 
of all waste made. To study how to lessen that waste. 
how to make better work, and keep records of all we are 
doing is the best thing we can do. 


Tests oN Fiat WaAstTrE 


Mr. Harden: There is one thing that we are doing; I 
don’t know whether a great many people are doing it or 
not, but we find it very helpful in our carding. That is 
making tests on our flat waste. Of course, a great many 
people weigh the number of grains per flat right often, 
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and we feel that is necessary. When we get our waste 
out at the end of the week we are very careful, and on 
Monday morning we weigh the fly waste and then weigh 
the waste from two or three flats on the card. The man 
making the test can go around and take the strippings 
from the flats and record those. Then when a card gets 
out we know what to do about it. 

Mr. Lanier: Who does that? 

Mr. Harden: The overseer does that, with the help of 
the card hands. ‘They go with them, but he keeps the 
record. The assistant overseer takes his place while he 
is out. 

Mr. Lanier: I think that is a fine suggestion. That is a 
test that could be worth a great deal to us, and it will 
not take a great deal of time. All of us can do it. 

Mr. Brietz: Just last week, making some tests of that 
kind, weighing the grains from the different flats, we 
found a variation of as much as 6 grains in 20 grains. 
We were also weighing the sliver and found a variation 
there. I should like to know how to eliminate that. 

It is not a bad idea to have the coiler bonnets lifted 
and get the dirt out from under there. On the drawing 
frame all the plummets ought to be looked after every 
now and then. Once a week it is a good thing to have 
the bonnets of the machine lifted, so everybody can see 
if there is any waste in there, especially the coiler bonnets. 
Also look after the short studs. 

Mr. Lanier: Have any of you made any tests on the 
speed and the setting of your cards? Have you made 
any tests on that? 

Tests oN CARD WASTE 

Mr. Parks, Jr.: Just to get the ball rolling, I will say 
that it is possible to change the licker-in speed and change 
the waste a whole lot on the card and also possible to 
change the speeds on the opening room machinery and 
picking room machinery so that all the results will not 
show in the opening room but will show up in the cards. 
So waste tests on the cards are very necessary. Say you 
want to throw out some fly on the vertical opener. You 
get less waste, have less fly, and think you are saving 
money when you weigh it up. But you should follow it 
all the way through; to have an intelligent answer to the 
question of whether you are really saving money you 
have to make a test on all of the cleaning machinery, 
which includes the cards. So those speeds affect it a 
whole lot. If you increase the speed on your licker-in, I 
am sure you will have more fly for the same setting on 
the screens. But how much nobody knows; you have to 
make a test to find out. If you want more fly you can 
get it: if you want less you can get it by fooling with the 
speeds. To handle the test end of it we would have to 
make a waste test of running so much cotton through and 
getting the percentage. One thing I think all the super- 
intendents have; you have your figures, have your per- 
centage for each pound, that you put on your report each 
week-end. I wonder sometimes if we know why we are 
doing that. You can look back at that in six months 
from now and see what you did with the speed you did 
have or with the cotton you did have. You may find you 
are shoveling dollars away faster than you thought. 

Mr. Moore: As Mr. Parks just indicated, the charac- 
ter of the cotton you are running has a great deal to do 
with the results. It is a fine thing for us to make those 
tests of front and back, as well as the feed plates, to see 
which fits the character of cotton you have. What fits 
at our place may not fit yours. We have to know for 
ourselves what is going to work well. 

Prorit By MISTAKES 

Mr. Harden: Some of us fellows have learned a whole 

lot from experience in making tests, and I feel sometimes 
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that if we tell others the mistakes we have made it will 
help them. I made, I think, one of the greatest mistakes 
| have ever made since I have meen in the mill just on 
what Mr. Parks was saying then. We were running some 
very light shades, I think 40s yarn, warp and filling, and 
we were told we had to get it just as clean as possible. 
We had the licker-in speed set up just right, and we 
thought we did a swell job of cleaning it, but when we 
got it down to the weave room we could not weave it. It 
was a lucky thing we had made only one warp. We 
could not weave it because we had destroyed the break- 
ing strength. That ought to be taken into consideration, 
so that we get not only the cleaning that is required but 
get our breaking strength, which is important to us. 

Mr. Lanier: I am glad Mr. Harden brought that out. 
It is fine to take out that waste and get good, clean stuff, 
but you can not take it out at the expense of breaking 
strength. That must be maintained. 

Mr. Cates, can you add anything on this? 

J. W. Cates, Supt., Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton: 
The only thing I did was to test laps, and I got up here 
too late to say anything about it. I was wondering why 
you had a meeting today and was never more surprised 
than when I came up here and found such a crowd pres- 
ent. It shows that all the enthusiasm in the mill business 
is not dead yet. I did make a test of 100 laps, weighed 
the laps, split the laps three ways. The lap should 
weigh 144% ounces to the yard. Out of 100 laps, the 
high was 14.90 and the low was 14.10. That gave me a 
variation of .80 ounce to the yard on 100 laps. 

Mr. Brietz asked about the card sliver a while ago. I 
have never been able to get less than from 3 to 4 grains 
variation per yard from card sliver. That is with the old 
settings on 15/16-inch cotton. I would not consider that 
to be very good, but that is about the usual run. But 
in roving you can get almost any kind of variation; it 
depends on the kind of cotton you are running and on the 
draft. 


Tests On Drawing and Roving 


Mr. Lanier: We come now to the drawing and roving. 
| believe that subject was assigned to Mr. Cates. 

Mr. Cates: On the drawing frames we have not put 
in the modern system of drawing like the new drawing 
today, which is run with one set of rollers or one set of 
laps from your ribbon lap machine, or roll lap machine 
and cleaned up and weighed for each lap run out. We 
use the old method of creeling. I think the draft. of 
course, has something to do with the variations. We find 
on our weighings on a 58-grain sliver about a 2-grain 
variation on a test on the finished drawing frame. 

Mr. Lanier: Have you had any tests made on your 
roving recently, Mr. Cates? 

No, sir. We run one size hank roving; we make 4.5 
hank roving and spin 24s and 26s. We find about a 10 
per cent variation in that roving. 

_ I did not know this subject was assigned to me; I am 
just not prepared to give anything definite along that line 
this morning. 

Rovinc MACHINE 

Mr. Harden: We made pretty extensive tests of fly 
on roving. Frankly, we have depended almost entirely 
on our (Belger) tester for our results, with few excep- 
tions. The way we carry that out is to start off with the 
slubber, make a test on our slubber roving. If we find it 
'S not exactly right there, we keep working on that, on 
one spindle, until we get it right. We don’t jump about 
on the frame, even, but test on one back and one front 
spindle. When we get that exactly right we mark those 
bobbins, bring it up to the intermediate, and continue on 
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to the fine frames in the same way. If we find we are 
off on the intermediate, for example, we go back to the 
slubber again. We feel by doing that we get about the 
most accurate tests we can get. We keep a record of 
everything. 

Mr. Brietz: Where do you have the most variation, 
on the front or back spindle? 

Mr. Harden: I think we do have a little more varia- 
ttion on the back spindle. I don’t know why, unless per- 
haps it is because of the short distance. 

Mr. Parks. Sr.: It used to be, when I started in the 
mill, that we would pick up the roving and would pull off 
an end here and another there, look at it for the twist, 
then go around to the machines and see how the ends 
wiggled off. That was all we could do. But now we 
have an accurate testing machine; we can test tor thick 
and thin places and other variations. With this machine 
we use charts. The machine can be set to wind off half 
the bobbin. We first test the outer layers on the bobbin, 
then the middle of the bobbin, and then the last on the 
bobbin. The chart is fixed up so it shows medium twist, 
soft twist, and hard twist, and it indicates if there is too 
much variation. If there is too much, go back to the 
frame and correct that. If the twist is too hard, change 
that: if it is too soft, we go back and correct it. Then 
we take this roving, if we are satished with it, and run it 
through the intermediate, and then test it likewise. Ii 
we are satisfied there, we go to the fine frame, and then 
make the same kind of test. If we are satisfied with the 
finished roving we take it to the spinning room and spin 
it, then take that yarn and test it. If you are fortunate 
enough to have a laboratory, hang the yarn up in the 
laboratory and let it hang for three hours. 

We have found that we have gotten a very material 
benefit from the testing machine; we have gotten away 
from the rule-of-thumb or the sledge-hammer test. These 
charts are dated and all filled in—the draft, twist, ten- 
sion, number of frame, and everything. Those are hiled 
away and can be compared next week or next month or 
ten years from now. 

The testing machine is fixed with weights, and all you 
have to do is to change those weights to test the various 
hank rovings. 


Tests in Spinning Room 


Mr. Lanier: I am sure we appreciate Mr. Parks’ ex- 
planation as to this machine and: how it operates. Now 
we must hurry on to the spinning. We have asked Mr. 
Harden to start us off. : 


VARIATION IN ROVING 


Mr. Harden: I don’t know how far you can see these 
charts, but those in the front can see them, I know. They 
show the variation in some roving that has been run. You 
see they vary as much as five or six lines in some cases. 
There is one roving that does not vary much from one 
line. The tension is also indicated on here. You can 
determine the amount of tension on the bobbin and can 
determine the amount of variation by the up and down 
movement, and can determine whether the lap is correct, 
too. If you have the wrong lay you will have this varia- 
tion in the line and find our tension may be right. 

As to spinning, we have found in making our tests that 
we have to confine most of our tests to one spindle. | 
should like to find out whether you think it is better to 
make them on one spindle or two. Do you think it is 


best to use two spindles, side by side, on your test, and 

use two rovings, or to run one spindle and, after you 

make the test on one roving, put the other one on there? 

C. W. Howell, Asst. Supt., No. 6 Mill, Erwin Cotton 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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RHOADS TAN NATE 


INCREASES OUTPUT IN 
TEXTILE MILLS 


A textile company referring to a Tannate Belt 
purchased six years previously, said, “We would 
like for you to express to us at once 21 feet of 
the same type of belting, 6 inches wide. You 
will be pleased to know that this belt has proved 
to be the best belt we have ever used on our 
extractor.” 


In another mill, a superintendent says that 
Tannate Belts on cone-drives of winders have 
longer life than any belts he has ever used; that 
they never need taking-up and that production 
increased noticeably. 


On spinning frames, a number of mills have 
reported additional turns of front rolls, 2 to 4 
per minute, when Tannate replaced other belting. 
A very worthwhile increase in daily production 
as many buyers have proved. 


It pays to use Rhoads Tannate Leather Belts. 
They are dependable. 


J.E.RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 35 M.SIXTH ST. 
MEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


LEATHER BELTING 


ATLANTA 
BEL. 
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Recent Developments In 


Textile Finishing 
By L. G. Lawrie 


ECENT developments in textile finishing methods 
R and technique are the result of the combined efforts 

of chemist, mechanist, and practical finisher. But 
this lecture is confined chiefly to the part played by the 
chemist, and to the chemical aspects of the subject. 

It is interesting to consider briefly the evolution of the 
textile industry within recent times. Immediately prior 
to the war much textile activity was devoted to the devel- 
opment of the colour, design, and weave of textile mate- 
rials, while finishing was largely left to take care of itself. 
This period was an age of dyestuff and dyeing develop- 
ment. Since the war much greater attention has been 
directed towards the improvement of finishes, finishing 
methods, and processes. The main reasons for this are: 

(1) The trade depression necessitated the discovery 
of new outlets for woven fabrics. 

(2) Fashion trends demanded a multitude of new 
materials. 

(3) The advent of new textiles necessitated new 
methods of treatment. 

(4) A change in outlook and organization of textile 
production to meet changed conditions. A higher degree 
of specialization became necessary to capture trade. 

All these factors involved provision for intensive re- 
search and led to the carrying out of textile research in 
universities, government and trade research associations, 
by chemical and textile manufacturing firms. Simultane- 
ously the increased absorption of trained chemists by the 
textile industry helped materially in the same direction. 

In the case of finishing, investigations proceeded on 
two main lines: 

(a) A study of finishing processes. 

(b) Investigation into finishing materials and the dis- 
covery of improved alternatives or entirely new finishing 
assistants. 

Some idea of the progress made in the latter direction 
may be obtained from the fact that more than one thou- 
sand different products and preparations are available for 
use as finishing assistants. 

At the outset the urge to utilize by-products of chemi- 
cal manufacture resulted in the discovery of properties of 
certain substances which had beneficial effects in textile 
finishing processes. An example of this concerns sulphite 
cellulose liquors. It was found that the addition of a 
small quantity to a dyebath protected animal fibres from 
the action of alkaline liquors, e.g., during dyeing with vat 
dyestuffs. 

Later, chemists studied finishing and finishing processes 
with the object of providing chemicals for use as finishing 
assistants. An important factor in this was the develop- 
ment of solubilization by sulphonation. 


SULPHONIZATION 

Sulphonation has been applied to a large number of 
chemical compounds, including saturated aliphatic hydro- 
carbons, and a few of the outstanding results are: 

(a) The preparation of such compounds as the iso- 
propyl naphthalene sulphonic acids. These were found 
to possess “wetting-out” properties—a property on which 
depends the success of many wet textile processes. 

(Continued on Paer 34) 


*In a lecture to the Textile Institute (Lancashire, Ene., Sec- 


tion), October 9, 1935. 
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Order your auxiliary de- 
vices which were designed 
especially for this lamp 
from the General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company. 
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MORE 


ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 


with this tulense ight 


Speed up production by improving your 
lighting. Make it easier for workmen to 
see every individual thread. Make it pos- 
sible for them to tie broken ends quicker, 
to save time in threading reeds, and to per- 
form other operations where their time 
means your money. The General Electric 
High Intensity Mercury Vapor Lamp pro- 
vides the quality of light that penetrates 
into all corners, that makes shadows 
luminous, and makes production truly 
economical. 

The slightest variation in color shading 
is immediately apparent under this illu- 


mination. Men can work long hours under 
the General Electric High Intensity Mer- 
eury Vapor Light without that costly end- 
of-shift let-down in efficiency due to eye- 
strain. Higher efficiency per man-hour 
means higher profits for the owner. 
Write for the new booklet describing 
this detail-revealing light. Address the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 
895 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


662 Cepr. 1934, Ceneral Electric Vapor Lamp Company 


HIGH INTENSITY 


Lamp 
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Textile Tests and How To Make Them 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Mills Co., Durham: I should like to say, in answer to 
Mr. Harden’s question, that a good way to do that would 
be to run a number of them.. For instance, for one hour 
run one doff on this spindle, then the next hour run it on 
the next one, until you have a number of them, and then 
get your average. 

Tests ON ROLL SETTINGS 


Mr. Byers: We have made some tests on roll settings. 
I think it is very important to have the proper settings 
for different staples of cotton. In the past we have had 
tests made on a roll spacing machine to determine the 
proper settings for rolls. We do not have this machine 
ourselves, but we have had tests made by a very compe- 
tent man for settings on different staples of cotton. I 
think it is very important, if you are going to have even- 
ness, to have the roll set to fit the length of cotton you 
are using. 

Mr. Lanier: Mr. Parks, can you tell us anything 
about the Reeves variable speed drive? 

Mr. Parks, Jr.: Not discussing the worth of the 
Reeves drive, but in making the comparison, | think the 
best way to do that would be to run the same roving on 
the machine to be run with the Reeves drive and on one 
without. To compare them, make an end-down test. 
That is a very important test, and I think it is one that 
would be most interesting to this meeting. I thought it 
would be a good idea to make up a form for one. We 
can make it up on the blackboard and have everybody 
contribute to what he thinks should go into it. 


Tests For EnNps Down 


An end-down test is made over a period of time to 
determine how many ends come down, in the first place, 
and, second, what caused them to come down. It is the 
most valuable test I think we can make in the spinning 
room, because it enables you to put your finger on trou- 
bles that occurred farther back than the spinning room. 
Say we are going to have an end-down test made in our 
particular mill. In the first place, who will make it? 
The superintendent is not so important but that he ought 
to make that test or have it done under his supervision, 
or the overseer might make it. The best man you have 
(maybe it is yourself) is not going to be good enough to 
know what caused all those ends to come down. If you 
can not determine the real cause, put it in the unknown 
column. 


Mr. Faris: You asked who ought to make the test. 
Some disinterested, honest and capable person. 

Mr. B.: Not the spinner. 

Mr. Faris: He is interested. 

Mr. Parks, Jr.: He has to be competent to judge, in 
the first place, and has to be entirely disinterested, be- 
cause sometimes tests come out the way we want them 
to come out, I am afraid, if we are very much interested 
in them. 

Now we have the person. What do we have to know? 
We have to know what hank roving we are making. How 
many spindles are we putting this test on? I suggest 
about eight sides is about as much as one person can 
look at at one time. The person who looks must accom- 
pany the spinner and determine what made that end 
come down. Don’t put it up yourself, but let her do it 
while you go to the next one. Keep her in sight, because 
they just love to put up the ends before you can get to 
them. 


Now, as to the length of time. We put that down as 
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spindle hours, because that is the only way we can get at 
it. 

We must have the yarn number, of course. What else 
should go on this form? 

Various members suggested the following: Front roll 
speed; grade and staple of cotton; type of drive; type of 
roll covering; drafts; traveler; ring size; humidity; spin- 
dle speed. 

Mr. Parks, Jr.: All that before you start your test. 
We must have the total organization for the way that 
roving is made; I will not take time to put that all up 
there. 

Now we are ready to analyze the ends down. When 
an end comes down in this classification, put a mark 
under there, if it is due to lumps in the cotton. It might 
be due to clearer waste; separators; singlings; top rolls; 
worn guide wire; flying lint; spindle out of plumb. 

I am about to run out of space, but that gives an idea 
of what we want on there. For lack of space and lack 
of time, I am going to pass there printed forms around. 

Mr. Harden: What do you think is more important, 
to run the test at the same time on two spindles, for the 
same length of time, or to run them on the same spindle, 
one after the other? I am afraid there might be some 
change in the weather if you run one after the other. 

D. E. Long, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Oxford 
Cotton Mills, Oxford: Your test ought to be spread over 
as many hours as possible, over as long a time as possi- 
ble. 

In having our test made, we listed 39 different items 
that made ends come down. Mr. Horner made this test 
for us. He is present, and I will let him do the talking. 

How Tests Were MApE 

Edward C. Horner, Asst. Overseer, Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford: In making this test, we started running it 
over eight hours and ran two hours a day for four days: 
then we grouped all four of them into one. While mak- 
ing this test I got someone to run my job for me and did 
not do a thing in the world but go around with the spin- 
ner and try to determine with some fair degree of accu- 
racy what made every end come down. We not only got 
the total number of ends down, but we made another test 
along with it. When an end came down we marked that 
up on the creel. By marking it up that way, we could 
see where an end came down one or more times. If we 
had at least two chalk marks (and a few had three), we 
knew that that end needed to be worked on, so we got 
right in behind it and tried to find why that end came 
down so many times. As I said, we ran the test four 
different days, and we marked the charts with a different 
colored chalk. each day. I found out, in particular, that 
maybe an end would not come down more than one time 
during a test over the two-hour period. The next day, 
when we ran it on the same frame, maybe it came down 
again. That showed us exactly which ends came down, 
and we could remedy it. By marking it, we could tell 
with some fair degree of accuracy which spindle was out 
of plumb, etc., and could get in there and work on it. 

Mr. Horner: Before leaving the testing in the spin- 
ning room, I should like to suggest that I think a good 
test is the scavenger-waste test. If the scavenger waste 
is running higher on a particular side than we think it 
should, we should test it. 

Mr. Parks: We are getting entirely away from the 
subject. There is one thing I might point out, and that 
is that in making these tests on a spinning frame or any- 
thing else we must take into account the human element. 
It is too bad to mark up against some splendid frame 
ends torn down by the doffer. We should mark those up 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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CONE WINDING MAKES IT OR BREAKS IT 


A reputation for quality is any spinner’s big-: 
gest business asset. If YOU have such an asset, 
guard it well. If there is room for improvement 
in your case, it is none too soon to start improv- 


ing NOW. 

Whether your problem is 
to maintain or attain a repu- 
tation for quality, the Foster 
Model 102 Cone Winder can 
help you; for being the dasz 
process, cone winding is per- 
haps the most. important 
operation in the mill. 


The appearance of your 
cones determines a knitter’s 
first impression, and first im- 
pressions, right or wrong, are 
lasting. The performance of 
your cones on the knitting 
machine is your last chance 
to create future business. 

The Foster Model 102, 


properly adjusted and properly operated, practi- 
cally guarantees both proper appearance of your 
cones and their proper performance on the knit- 
ting machine; and this at minimum cost to you. 


It retains all time proven features of older Fos- 


FOSTER 


MODEL 102 


ter Models and offers import- 
ant improvements, such as 
100 per cent increase In pro- 
duction, more delicate ma- 
nipulation of the yarn, addi- 
tional slub catching and exact 
lay of the coils on the cone 
surface to reduce variation in 
tension at the knitting ma- 
chine. In short, it makes 
Foster Cones, more than ever 
before, “Standard for the 
Knitting Trade.” 


FOSTER MACHINE CO- 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


New Automatically 
Self-Cleaning Atomizer 


American Moistening Company 
has developed a new atomizer desig- 
nated as AMCO No. 4. 


In stressing the advantages of this 
nozzle, the company says that quality 
and quantity of spray are maintained 
even under adverse conditions be- 
cause this atomizer is self-cleaning. 
Whenever the compressed air supply 
is shut off, whether manually or in 
response to a humidity control, both 
air and water nozzles are thoroughly 
cleaned. 


There is no drip or feathering 
down, because, on starting, atomiza- 
tion does not begin until sufficient 
air pressure is present to produce 
good spray, and, on stopping, atomi- 
zation ceases before air pressure has 


fallen to a point at which good spray 
is impossible, the announcement says. 


The nozzles are described as being 
surrounded by a smooth, concave, 
hemispherical surface protecting them 
from injury and preventing accumu- 
lation of lint and fly, which is swept 
away by rapid streamlined currents 
of induced air. 


Working parts are made to close 
limits, of metals that long experience 
has proven durable as to erosion, 
mechanical wear and corrosion. All 
are enclosed in a rugged bronze body 
of simple design, easy to clean and 
of good appearance. The joints are 
metal to metal, accurately machined 
so that tightness is easily secured 
without the use of gaskets. 


Waterproofing Patent 


The U. S. Patent Office recently 
issued new patents on waterproofing 
of textiles (Patent No. 2015864 and 
2015865). The patents were issued 
to A. G. Erba, Chemical Works of 
Zurich, Switzerland, whose affiliated 
house in this country is Warwick 
Chemical Company of West War- 
wick, R. I. 


The patents cover a process of 
12 


waterproofing textiles with emulsion 
which is discharged on the fibres by 
reason of their opposite electrical 
load. 


Warwick Chemical Company’s 
product, Impregnole, is protected by 
these patents and purchasers of Im- 
pregnole from Warwick Chemical 
Company are automatically licensees 
of the patents. 


Sewing and Rolling Machine 


The Hermas Machine Company, 
Hawthorne, N. J., has perfected a 
duplex sewing and rolling machine 
that is designed to handle as high as 
150,000 yards of cloth in 40 hours. 


This machine, known as Model 
DC, is constructed specifically to 
operate in tandem with the Hermas 
automatic shear; however, it can. be 
used with any other make of machine 
for which cloth is put up in rolls. 
The machine is duplex in action and 
uses two separate take-up units, one 
of which is used as a let-off. This 
let-off, adjustable to loom beams of 
various lengths, feeds cloth into a 
second machine for subsequent oper- 


ation. During this procedure, the 
other unit builds up an extra roll, so 
that it is never necessary to trans- 
fer rolls from one machine to another. 
This also means that it is unneces- 
sary to employ a helper to assist the 
operator in handling rolls. 


Power is from an AC or DC motor- 
driven, variable-speed drive, and 
continuous operation may be expect- 
ed except for momentary stops re- 
quired to sew cloth ends. Ends are 
joined with either a chain stitch or 
butt seam produced by a single- 
needle, power-driven, railway sewing 
machine. The mechanism is geared 


to start and stop instantly without 
gripping and holding cloth. Drive 
can be transferred quickly from one 
take-up to the other simply by throw- 
ing a clutch. Other features include 
ball bearings throughout, adjustable 
tension on let-off units, adjustable 
guide rod, and revolving screw 
spreader to prevent wrinkles. The 
device occupies only 34 in. floor 
space, front to rear, and will handle 
a 30-in. diameter roll. 


New Franklin | 
Process Products 


Four new developments have re- 
cently been introduced by the Frank- 
lin Process Company. They are de- 
scribed as follows: 

New Fabricated Stainless Metal 
Package Dyeing Machine with great- 


ly simplified piping arrangement. The 
metal can be aluminum, stainless 
steel, or Monel. The fabricated con- 
struction takes the place of cast con- 
struction in some of the older models. 
Features of this new model, aside 
from the fact that better matches and 
cleaner dyeings are possible due to 
the stainless metals, are that shal- 
lower pit and less floor space are 
required than for the older models. 
The simplified piping also facilitates 
setting up, reduces maintenance and 
makes possible a freer circulation. 


New Fabricated Stainless Metal 
Raw Stock Dyeing Machine. The 
advantages in this case are the same 
as for the new package dyeing ma- 
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chine. This new model is built with 
removable bottom as in the older 
models and the dye liquor is forced 
through the stock from the top down, 
one way only, so that the stock is 
not disturbed, thereby reducing waste 
to a minimum and improving work- 
ability. 

The removable bottom feature has 
been added to the package dyeing 
machine in recent models. This fea- 
ture is optional. One false bottom 
equipped with holders can be loaded 
while the other is in the dyeing ma- 
chine. 


New Direct Connected Motor 
Driven Pump for Franklin Process 
package dyeing, raw stock dyeing, 
and silk soaking machines. In this 
new design the motor shaft and the 
pump shaft are identical, the shaft 
being as short as possible, thereby 
making an important saving in floor 
space. The motor is of standard 


construction, so that it can be readily 
replaced at any time. Other advan- 
tages include a saving in power and 
upkeep and improved circulation. 
The pump is of special Franklin 
Process construction. 

Ouick Opening Drain Valve for 
Franklin Process package dyeing, 
raw stock dyeing and silk soaking 
machines. .The new valve has five 
major features which are stressed by 
the manufacturers: 


The quick acting cam permits the 
valve to be completely opened or 
closed with a 34 turn of the hand 
wheel. 

The cam roll can be adjusted up 
or down in a slot by loosening lock 
nut C. This adjustment compensates 
for wear of the disc packing and 
permits the disc to follow down as 
the seat wears ,or after the latter has 
been refaced. Thus a practically 
complete absence of leakage is assur- 
ed at all times. 

The disc (which is securely locked 
on the stem) is of the floating type. 
Note that the pressure is always on 
the top of this disc, when the valve is 
Closed. These facts further facilitate 
a tight fit and compensate for un- 
even wear of the packing or seat. 
The disc is fitted with an ordinary 
packing, which will last for many 
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months and can be replaced at small 
cost. 


The removable seat is held in 
place by screw studs B. When nec- 


essary, it can be quickly removed, 
refaced and put back in place at 
small cost. This operation can be 
repeated many times. 


Taylor “Valv-Precisor” 


The Taylor Instrument Companies 
have introduced a new precision- 
valve-action unit applicable to any 
diaphragm valve. It is designed to 
furnish a separate instrument for 
those applications where load changes 
are not a problem, but valve-steam 


AIR SUPPLY 


CONTROLLER 


friction and diaphragm-motor hys- 
teresis (friction and lost motion) 
must be overcome to obtain precision 
control. 
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The new device is designated as 
the “Valv-Precisor.” 


This device is recommmended on 
all processes which have time lags or 
heat capacities demanding a low or 
medium controller sensitivity, provid- 
ed that load changes are negligible or 
infrequent. It is ummecessary on 
processes with short time lags which 
permit a high controller sensitivity. 
It should not be used on processes 
involving large time lags and load 
changes. For such applications the 
Taylor “Dubl- Response’ Control 
System is recommended. 

The “Valy-Precisor” is compact 
(case dimensions are 8” x 5” x 2”) 
and may be mounted on: any dia- 
phragm motor and valve. It can be 
used in conjunction with any air- 
operated controller on which a direct 
rigid connection can be made to the 
valve stem; a 25 Ib. per sq. in. air or 
gas pressure is recommended for most 
efficient operation. 


A non-corrosive case and cover 
protect the mechanism. The only 
necessary adjustment is to adapt the 
mechanism to the full travel of the 
valve stem. The air system is sim- 
ple and essentially fool proof. An 
indicator which shows the actual per- 
centage of valve opening is visible 
through a small glass window. 


For complete details write to the 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Centrifugal Pumping Unit 


An eight-page bulletin has been 
issued recently by the Lawrence 
Pump & Engine Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., describing their Electropump 
—a compact, low cost centrifugal 
pumping unit for small and moderate 
capacities. 

The Electropump is directly cou- 
pled to drip-proof, ball-bearing elec- 
tric motors. The impeller is of the 
enclosed type and is mounted, keyed 
and locked on the extension of the 
motor shaft. The pump is for oper- 
ation against heads up to 150 ft. or 
65 lbs. in a single stage unit and 
twice the head or pressure when fur- 
nished in a two-stage unit. 

The Electropump is said to be 
particularly fitted for circulating hot 
and cold water or brine, for water 
supply systems and booster service, 
low pressure boiler feeding, conden- 
sate returns, air conditioning appar- 
atus, transfer of oil and other liquids, 
for swimming pools, golf courses, 
general service in factories, mills, of- 
fice buildings, hospitals and apart- 
ments, 
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Personal News 


Zack L. Underwood, from Minneola Manufacturing 
Company, Gibsonville, N. C., is now overhauling spin- 
ning at the Jackson Mills No. 3, High Shoals, N. C. 


O. E. Hamer, from Hogansville, Ga., has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at the Stark Mills, Ho- 
gansville, Ga. 


S. B. Laws has resigned as superintendent of the mill 
and mercerizing plant at the Sellers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Saxapahaw, N. C. 


B. H. Baldwin, who was with Slater Manufacturing 
Company, has become overseer night carding, Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


E. J. Powell, formerly night spinner, Slater Manufac- 
turing Company, Slater, S. C., has become overseer day 
spinning, Highland Park Mill, Rock Hill, S. C. 


__F. M. Oxner, formerly day spinner, Slater Manufactur- 
ing Company, is now night superintendent at Conestee 
Mills, Conestee, S. C. 


C. L. Poole, day overseer carding, Slater Manufactur- 
ing Company, Slater, S. C., has resigned that position to 
become superintendent of J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, 
Inc., at Starksville, Miss. 


F. M. Tidwell, who had been superintendent of the 
J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Inc., at Starksville, Miss., has 
been made general superintendent of the several mills be- 
longing to J. W. Sanders Company. 


J. T. Huneycutt, formerly of Ranlo and Wadesboro, N. 
C., has accepted the position of general superintendent of 
the mill and mercerizing plant of the Sellers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Saxapahaw, N. C. 


J. E. Millis, president of the Adams-Millis Corporation, 
High Point, N. C., has become one of the North Carolina 


directors of the “Southern Committee to Uphold the Con- 
stitution.’ 


B.S. Roy Office in Greenville 


Greenville, S. C_—J. R. Roy, member of the firm of 
B. S. Roy & Son, of Worcester, Mass., well known manu- 
facturers of card grinding machinery, has charge of a 
branch office of the company which has been opened here. 


He e =e to spend eight months out of each year in the 
Sout 
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People Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures, picked up here and there, by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Textile Bulletin. 


Mrs. Edna Reed, overseer of spinning, and Dan John- 
son, superintendent of the Ingram Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Reed is the only woman overseer of spinning in 
the South, She has held this position for about four 
years, and has handled her work capably and satisfacto- 
rily. She is a native of Talladega, Ala., where she was 
formerly with the Samoset Mills. She began with the 
Ingram Manufacturing Company as timekeeper and four 
years ago was made overseer of spinning. 

Superintendent Dan Johnson was formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at Quitman, Ga., and later in charge 
of combers at Bibb Manufacturing Company, Columbus. 
He came to Ingram as overseer of carding and was pro- 
moted to superintendent six years ago. 


Corn Products Employee Feted On Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of Charles Ebert’s connection 
with the Corn Products Industry was celebrated at a 
dinner given in his honor at the Downtown Athletic Club, 
New York. In addition to the entire executive staff of 
the Corn Products Refining Company some 200 of his 
business associates and friends were present. 


In the midst of a setting attractively decorated for the 
occasion, glowing tributes were paid to the guest of honor 
by the speakers for his many valuable contributions to- 
ward the development of important manufacturing proc- 
esses. Gifts from the employees of several of the com- 
pany’s domestic offices and plants as well as congratula- 
tory messages from many of the foreign manufacturing 
units were given to Mr. Ebert. 


Warwick Chemical Co. Increases Sales 
Force 


Increased business has made it necessary for Warwick 
Chemical Company of West Warwick, R. I., to divide the 
Southern territory. Whereas W. E. H. Searcy, 3rd, has 
been covering the entire Southern territory, he is now 
concentrating his efforts on Georgia, Alabama and part of 
South Carolina. His headquarters, as before, will be in 
Griffin, Ga. 

Earl H. Walker, formerly with Solvay Sales Corpora- 
tion, has opened headquarters in Concord, N. C., to cover 
part of South Carolina, North Carolina, the Virginias 
and Tennessee. 
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M. E. Garrison Completes 30-Year Term As 
Superintendent 


M. E. Garrison has recently completed 30 years as 
superintendent of the Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. 
C. As he was overseer of carding for two years before 
being promoted, he has the unusual record of 32 years 
with the same mill. 

M. E. Garrison, or Ed Garrison, as he is affectionately 
called by his friends, was 
born at Belmont, N. C., and 
began his cotton mill career 
in November, 1893, with a 
job in the card room of the 
Mt. Holly Mills, Mt. Holly, 
N.C., which was then oper- 
ated by the late A. P. Rhyne. 
He was later transferred to 
the mill at Stanley Creek, N. 
C., and worked in both the 
carding and spinning rooms. 

When the late W. B. 
Moore moved to Greenville, 
S. C., in 1896 and built the 
Mills Mill, Ed Garrison went 
with him and helped erect 
the plant. 

His first job as overseer was as night overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Cannon Mills No. 2, Concord, 
& 

In 1900 he went to the Poe Mills in Greenville, S. C.., 
as overseer of No. 2 card room, but later went with the 
late D. R. Harriman to Union, S. C., and erected the 
machinery and started the Buffalo Mills. 


In 1903 he went to the Glenwood Cotton Mills as 
overseer of carding and in 1903, just 30 years ago, was 
promoted to superintendent and has held that job con- 
tinuously since then. 


The record of M. E. Garrison as a cotton manufac- 
turer has been one of uniform success and he has long 
been regarded as one of the outstanding superintendents. 

He has enjoyed a reputation for character and integ- 
rity and because of his fine personality and courteous 
manner he has a host of friends who join us in con- 
gratulating him upon his thirtieth anniversary as super- 
intendent. 


Piedmont Section To Meet 


A very interesting program has been arranged for the 
annual meeting of the Piedmont Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, to be held at 
the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, on Saturday evening at 7 
o'clock. 

A large number of the members are to attend the Duke- 
Davidson game at Davidson in the afternoon. 

B. B. Gossett, president of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, and George W. Hinkle, of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, will be the principal banquet speakers. Mr. 
Gossett’s subject is “The Textile Industry,” and Mr. 
Hinkle will speak on “Stainless Steel in the Textile 
Mills.” His remarks will be amplified by a sound film 
showing stainless steel manufacture. 

Entertainment features include music and dancing 
girls, 

The program will include a business session, during 
which new officers will be elected. 


Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, is president, and will pre- 
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side. Chester L. Eddy, Renfro Bleachery, Travelers 
Rest, S. C., is vice-chairman. 


Charlotte has always proved a popular meeting place 
for the Piedmont Section and more than two hundred 
and fifty members and guests are expected to attend the 
meeting. Mr. Haddock reports that more than usual in- 
terest is being shown in the event this week. 


North Carolina Association Meeting 


Much interest is being shown in the coming annual 
meeting of the North Carolia Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, to be held at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, on 
November 21st and 22nd. 


The convention will open with a banquet on the even- 
ing of the 21st, with J. A. Long, president, as toastmas- 
ter. The feature address will be by Strickland Gillian, 
nationally known humorist. 


On the morning of the 22nd, the convention will be 
addressed by James A. Emery, general counsel of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. He will speak 
on “Legislative Trends in Washington as They Affect the 
Textile Industry.” His address will be followed by a 
general discussion of legislative matters. 


The convention will then go into executive session for 
its regular business meeting. 

Harvey W. Moore, of Charlotte, is first vice-president 
of the Association and Hunter Marshall, Jr., is secretary. 


Would Help Textiles With Federal Subsidy 


Hartford, Conn.—aA plan to revive the textile industry 
through a direct Federal subsidy of six cents a pound on 
cotton sold by the Government to textile mills is being 
sponsored by Senator Augustine Lonergan (Democrat, 
Connecticut). 

The plan revealed calls for the Government to sell cot- 
ton to manufacturers for seven cents a pound. Senator 
Lonergan said President Roosevelt is “interested” in the 
plan and that “serious consideration” is being given it. 

“Many Connecticut and New England textile mills 
now are either having a tough time of it or are closed,” 
the Senator said. 

“They would be greatly aided, and they could put a 
great many persons to work, if they could purchase their 
cotton on a subsidy from the United States Government. 

“Five million or so bales of cotton are now owned by 
the Federal Government through loans of 12 cents a 
pound to growers. Carrying charges have increased this 
cost to approximately 23 cents a pound. 

“Now I advocated the Government gamble $15,000,- 
000 on this cotton by selling it to textile manufacturers 
at seven cents a pound. It is an innovation, a test. In 
other words, the Government, under the plan, will take a 
loss of six cents a pound on the cotton, but at the same 
time will have made a mighty effort to revive the declin- 
ing textile industry.” 


OBITUARY 


C. W. BAUSOM 


Mt. Holly, N. C.—C. W. Baucom, aged 46, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the American Yarn and Proc- 
essing Company, ended his life here. Besides his connec- 
tion with the mills, he has long been prominent in busi- 
ness and civic affairs in this section. He was a director 
of the Bank of Mt. Holly and president of the Lion’s 
Club. He is survived by his wife and three children. 
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Rayons Found Stronger Than Cotton 
Weight Basis 


ABRICS of ordinary viscose process rayon, under 
k normal conditions of use, considered on a weight for 

weight basis, have a greater average tensile strength 
than ordinary cotton or linen cloth, it was stated by 
George Fuller, of Cox & Fuller, consulting textile techni- 
cian, in a paper read at the meeting of Rayon Sub-Com- 
mittee A-2 of Committee D-13 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials in New York. 

When considered from most viewpoints it appears as 
if textile investigations generally are made from the wrong 
direction. Actually, the only important consideration 
should be the final finished fabric. They gray yarn, un- 
finished fabric and other details have their place, but so 
many irregularities occur that what is true at one point 
may not be true in the finished article. 


PURPOSE AND HANDLING DIscusSED 


What is found in making general comparisons of fin- 
ished and unfinished fabrics, and investigating defects 
which occur in processing? First, that a great many 
materials have not been developed well for the particular 
result desired, and, second, that even when so planned, 
handling methods may partly or largely counteract the 
effect.. In this discussion no consideration is being given 
to the question of style or cost for which many other 
qualities may be neglected somewhat. 


Let us consider some specific examples. A 92x60 un- 
finished synthetic yarn taffeta containing 100 denier warp 
and filling yarn had an average tensile strength in the 
warp of 30.8 pounds and in the filling of 22.2 pounds. 
The elongation before break in the unfinished cloth was 
16.30 per cent for warp and 23.70 per cent for filling. 
The same cloth finished had a warp strength of 20.2 
pounds and a filling strength of 12.9 pounds. It had an 
elongation before break on the finished fabric of 7.30 per 
cent for warp and 9.40 per cent for filling. This partic- 
ular cloth is going into distribution at present and no one 
has criticised the results because they do not know the 
condition exists. Can anyone feel that the consumer will 
receive good value or that such conditions create good 
will? Would the situation exist if the buyer made or had 
made a few simple comparisons, and would the finisher 
permit this stretch if he expected to be called to account 
for the reduction in fabric service, or if minimum stand- 
ards were established. 


Another illustration: Four -fabrics of wool, all made 
for the same particular use, but of slightly different 
weights. The important factor was tensile strength and 
length of service. The total tensile strengths for warp 
and filling cloth were 247.2 pounds; 243.4 pounds; 198.4 
pounds and 258.4 pounds, respectively. The wearing 
qualities as shown by tests were 2,050, 3,900, 3,550, and 
4.650 rubs, respectively. It was found that the fabric 
which had the greatest total tensile strength also had the 
greatest rubbing properties, but at the same time it was 
found that the second cloth which had about 11 pounds 
less total tensile strength, had about 44 per cent as much 
wearing qualities. The tensile strength relations did not 
correspond at all with the rubbing qualities. 

The first two fabrics were made in the same plant for 
the same particular purpose. One weighed 16.58 ounces 
and the other weighed 18.32 ounces, but the fabric which 
weighed about 2 ounces more had nearly twice as great 
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rubbing capacity, even though it had about 4 pounds per 
inch less total tensile strength. The condition never could 
have occurred with careful investigation, as the materials 
were from the same large producer and the difference can 
be explained only by lack of knowledge. 


TENSILE STRENGTH Tests Not Goop WEARABILITY 
GUIDE 


The first positive statement that can be made is that 
tensile strength tests are not a good guide as to the wear- 
ing qualities of fabrics and those who have purchased or 
depended upon this basis are simply deceiving them- 
selves. 

There is another important problem from a buyer’s 
standpoint and one which ought to be more important 
from a producer’s standpoint. This refers to regularity 
of product. Your society has established certain stand- 
ards as to yarn size or weight tolerance. The details may 
be satisfactory for producers, but what about a buyer. 
Average tensile strength or average yarn size does not 
necessarily indicate length of service. The following illus- 
tration may be of value in this connection. 

A buyer purchased a large lot of ordinary cotton cloth 
where service was the main factor in combination with 
color fastness. The warp cloth breaks at an average of 
134.6 pounds and the filling cloth at an average of 32.4 
pounds. Of course, it is a radically unbalanced and 
unsatisfactory fabric construction and never should be 
produced, but the important development is that at places 
the filling cloth pulls or breaks at the seams. Analysis 
showed that the filling yarn varied in size, using an aver- 
age of 36 picks in each weighing from 18.61 to 23.74. 

Where the heavier filling was found there was no trou- 
ble evident in garment production. However, the buyer 
could obtain no redress simply because an average of all 
the tests made showed that the yarn size and the cloth 
weight were within market standards. Does anyone be- 
lieve that the buyer of such garments which contained 
even the heavier filling yarn would receive reasonable 
wearing value? 

This makes possible a second positive statement, it 
being that variations in yarn size and characteristics 
have a very important effect upon service. The fact is 
overlooked that a fabric usually wears out or that a 
hole occurs on a single pick or end, and that it does not 
occur per inch or per yard, except as a result of the first 
break. The individual variations from normal are the 
important consideration and not the average results. 
There are a very large number of cotton and other types 
of cloth made in which yarn size variations of 100 per 
cent are common and statements that such variations are 
due to practical conditions are simply for protection. I 
can tell you men, that in my opinion, if some reasonable 
standards of requirements are not established as to the 
performance of certain finished standard or service cloths, 
there will be a great deal of trouble result. It simply is 
ridiculous for manufacturers or distributors to claim that 
this cannot be done. 

Many of the characteristics of rayon materials are be- 
ing or soon will be established. Thus, if a gray yarn has 
a certain tensile strength, the woven cloth should contain, 
within certain limits, a certain tensile strength, and the 

(Continucd on Page 22) 
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SULFOGENE RED BROWN 


RE is an interesting specialty 
product for which you should 
find good use. 

It is a copper-controlled brand, 
highly suitable for application on 
rubberized raincoating material as 
well as for the dyeing of all types of 
cottons that must withstand severe 
usage, such as overalls, etc. 

This new du Pont Sulfur color is 
especially recommended as an excel- 
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lent red shading element for the pro- 
duction of reddish brown and choco- 
late shades. 

Possesses generally fine dyeing 
characteristics and good fastness to 
both washing and light. An unusual 
and valuable property is that when 
properly oxidized it will not give the 
shade variations on ageing or be 
affected by atmospheric conditions 
as most of the red sulfur browns. 
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A Show-Down Coming 


B Bora: must, of necessity, be a show-down with 
the National Labor Relations Board, and in 
our opinion the time is not far distant. 

In spite of the recent NRA decision of the 
United States Supreme Court and, in spite of 
many previous expressions by that same body, 
the National Labor Relations Board, is attempt- 
ing to regulate labor relations within the several 
States. 


They are attempting to arraign the Clinton 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., because the em- 
ployees of the company formed a Clinton Friend- 
ship Association and decided that they would 
not permit members of the United Textile Work- 
ers to work in the same mill with them. 


From Atlanta, Ga., comes the report that the 
National Labor Relations Board has arraigned 
the Gate City Cotton Mills upon the grounds 
that they have refused to “bargain collectively” 
with their employees. We have, in the past, sent 
several letters to the U. S$. Department of Labor 
asking them to define and explain “collective 
bargaining,” but they could offer no definition. 
We sent similar inquiries to the labor boards 
established under the NRA, but they could give 
no definition. 


As the new Labor Relations Board has charg- 
ed a mill with refusing to “bargain collectively,” 
it may be that we will now hear that activity 
defined and explained. 

Congress was organized as the servant or crea- 
ture of the several States and has only such 
powers as were conferred upon it by the States. 
Congress does not own the States. 

When the Constitution of the United States 
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was in the formative process the following was 
adopted as Section 1: 

Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Those who participated in the Constitutional 
Convention thought that this made it plain that 
Congress should have only those powers granted 
to it, but the people, even in those days, were 
unwilling to trust Congress, and refused to ratify 
the Constitution until ten clarifying amendments 
were adopted. 

The most important of the amendments was: 

Amendment—The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people, 

The intent and purpose of this amendment 
was to make it very plain that Congress had only 
those powers delegated to it by the States and 
that all other powers and functions were reserv- 
ed by the States and to the people of the States. 


Realizing that some changes, in the Constitu- 
tion, might, at some future time, be necessary, 
there was a provision that amendments might 
be made with the consent and approval of three- 
fourths of the States. 


Congress has submitted to the people an 
amendment which will permit it to enact laws 
to “limit, regulate or prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under 18 years of age,” but the States have 
refused to ratify that amendment and therefore 
Congress has no such power. 


Prior to submitting the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, Congress attempted to assume the power 
and enacted two Federal child labor laws, but 
the United States Supreme Court declared both 
of them to be unconstitutional. 


One of the Federal child labor laws attempted 
to secure its objective by prohibiting the ship- 
ment across State lines of goods made by persons 
under a certain age or working more than a spec- 
ified number of hours, but the United States 
Supreme Court, while expressing sympathy to- 
wards the elimination of child labor, said that 
“Congress can not do by indirection that which 
it has no power to do directly.” 

In that decision, as in all previous decisions 
upon the subject, the United States Supreme 
Court said that had Congress had no power and 
had never been given any power to regulate or 
control the employment of labor within a State. 

Taking advantage of the enthusiasm during 
the early stages of the Roosevelt Administration 
and the establishment of the NRA, persons in- 
terested in stripping the States of their reserved 
powers sought to deliver unto Congress and its 
agencies, control of the internal affairs of the 
States and to illegally take from the several 
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States the right to regulate labor within their 
own bounds. 


By a unanimous decision, even Justice Bran- 
dies voting with the others, the United States 
Supreme Court said that Congress had no such 
powers and that they could only be obtained by 
the consent and vote of thirty-six States. 


In spite of what the United States Supreme 
Court said about the NRA and its attempts to 
regulate labor within the States, Congress im- 
mediately attempted to seize control of labor, 
and not only passed a number of illegal laws 
but set up a National Labor Relations Board 
and attempted to give it certain powers. 


The King of Ethiopia has just as much right, 
as Congress, to regulate labor in South Carolina 
and his orders, if issued, are entitled to equal 
respect. 


We are not adverse to friendly efforts to medi- 
ate and solve problems incident to disagreements 
between strikers and their employers or those 
workers who, although they do not strike, feel 
that they have complaints. 


If, however, the National Labor Relations 
Board comes to any cotton mill claiming author- 
ity or claiming the right to issue orders and to 
enforce them, our advice to cotton mills is to 
refuse to appear at any of their hearings and to 
absolutely ignore all of their rulings. 

If the National Labor Board claims any au- 
thority or that they are “the law,” they are at 
the same time defying the law as laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court which has said 
that neither Congress nor any of its agencies or 
creatures has power to regulate the labor of per- 
sons within a State. 


The National Labor Relations Board is an 
illegally created body and has no power outside 
the District of Columbia. 


In a case recently heard at Spartanburg, S. C., 
Judge Mann held that the recently enacted 
South Carolina law prohibiting an employer 
from discharging an employee for union activi- 
ties and making such an action a misdemeanor 
was unconstitutional. 


Judge Mann, no doubt, based his decision 
upon an opinion rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court, about 1929, which said, in part: 

The same liberty which enable men to form unions 
and through the unions to enter into agreement with 
employers willing to agree, entitles other men to remain 
independent of the union and other employers to agree 


with them to employ no man who owes allegiance or 
obligation to the union. | 


We do not favor refusing employment to per- 
sons solely upon the grounds that they are mem- 
bers of a labor union; in fact, we have often 
urged equal treatment for both union and non- 
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union employees, and we consider any other 
policy to be unfair. 


However, the United States Supreme Court 
has said that an employer has the right to say 
that he will not employ any person who is a 
member of a union and that is the law. 


The Clinton Cotton Mills can, if they wish, 
refuse to employ any person who carries a union 
card and the Gate City Cotton Mill may refuse 
to bargain collectively (whatever that is) with 
its employees. 


The National Labor Relations Board sets it- 
self up as a law enforcement board or court, in 
defiance of the United States Supreme Court, 
and, in that position, is not entitled to any re- 
spect whatever. 


The to! Days 


As part of a “pointing with pride” campaign, 
members of the Administration on several recent 
occasions have informed the electorate that the 
emergency is. passed, that America has “come 


through stormy seas into fair weather.” 


If these expressions of optimism be justified, 
why is it that expenditures of Government 
funds, greatly enlarged on the alleged grounds 
of combatting the emergency, are expanding and 
not contracting? Here is the record: total ex- 
penditures from June 30th through October 9th 
of this year were $1,951,309,000, an increase of 
$226,081,000 over the same period of 1934 and 
of $900,106,000 over 1933. The deficit in the 
first 101 days of the current fiscal year has been 
$862 ,078,000, an increase of 261 per cent from 
two years ago when, by general admission, the 
emergency had not passed. 


There seems to be an inconsistency some- 
where. Perhaps, in Mr. Morgenthau’s absence, 
Mr. Farley can explain——Wall Street Journal. 


Spinners Need Nerve 


A prominent yarn spinner writes: 


Statistics show no stocks and billings each week are 
more than production. Nerve is what the spinners need 
right now, the ball is in the air and if he “muffs” it, it 
will be too bad. 


Eternal Vigilance 


In questions of power, let no more be said of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from mis- 
chief by the chains of the Constitution—Thom- 
as Jefferson. 
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ROUND 


SAFETY 


Why shouldn’t workmen prefer Stanley Bale Ties! | 
The Round Safety Edges and Round Safety Ends, cut 
with the Stanley Round End Cutter, eliminate all possi-| 
bility of dangerous cuts and scratches to hands and arms. | 

When you can get these important safety features at no | 
additional cost, isn’t it logical to standardize on the Stan- | 
ley Bale Tie System? More and more mill men think so. | 


Features of Stanley Bale Tie System 


Coiled Double—saves time 
and labor 


Rust - resisting Japanned 
finish 


; STANLEY 
Exceedingly strong sealed ROUND 


joints thattie pertectlyflat END CUTTER 


This improved cutting tool 
Stanley Sealer gives Super c cuts two round safety ends 
Pressure at one clip. 


Let us demonstrate these features 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Carolina's 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. HORACE &. BLACK | 
552 Murphy Avenue P. O. Box 424 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
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Mill News Items 


HILDEBRAN, N. C.-—-A one-story addition, measuring 
165 feet, has recently been completed by J. A. Cline & 
Son. This addition was to hose knitting and looping 
equipment. 


Forest Crry, N. C.—Florence Mills here have increas- 
ed operation to two eight-hour shifts, 40 hours per week. 
For the past several months the mills have been operat- 
ing only 30 hours a week. 


BetmMont, N. C.—The Rutherford Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
have been incorporated here by C. T. Stowe and A. S. 
Ford. The company is to manufacture hosiery and other 
knit goods. Mr. Stowe is treasurer and general manager 
of the Belmont Hosiery Mills and Mr. Ford is production 
manager. 


PULASKI, Va.—Upon the completion of a one-story 
addition to the Paul Knitting Mills here, measuring 40x 
60 feet, a finishing division of the mills will be estab- 
lished, according to an announcement. These mills are 
engaged in the manufacture of seamless hosiery, using 
about 400 circular knitting machines. 


Rock Hitz, S. C.—At a hearing held at Lancaster 
Circuit Judge J]. Henry Johnson ruled for the continued 
operation for twelve months of the Victoria Cotton Mill 
of Rock Hill under the present management. It was 
agreed at the hearing that the mill pay $1,000 a month to 
the conservator-receivers of the Central Union Bank, 
holders of the mill’s mortgage, and spend $500 per month 
for improvement and upkeep at the mill. This will be 
effective for the first two months. For the remaining ten 
of the twelve months the mill will pay the conservator- 
receivers $1,500 per month. The mill will also pay State, 
county and municipal taxes approximating $9,000. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The Viscose Corporation of Virginia 
will spend approximately $100,000 for the construction 
of a caustic soda reclaiming plant and for enlarging of the 
company’s processing department here. Announcement 
of the building program was made by H. C. Neren, man- 
ager of the Roanoke plant. The contract for the caustic 
soda plant, which it is estimated will cost about $50,000, 
already has been let to B. F. Parrott & Co., contractors, 
and pouring of concrete for the basement is to be started 
this week. 

The building will be 100x80 feet, one story in height, 
and will be constructed of brick, concrete and steel. The 
contract for the processing department has not been let 
as yet. Steel for the soda plant will be furnished by the 


_ Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. plant of Roanoke. Operation 


of the plant will begin as soon as possible. 

A considerable saving in the manufacture of rayon will 
be made possible by the new plant, since virtually all 
soda used in the process, which heretofore has been going 
to waste after use, will be reclaimed and used again. The 
sautic soda is used in the manufacture of rayon to remove 


| the impurities in wood and cotton pulp. Engineers esti- 
_ mate the company will save many millions of pounds of 
_ soda annually, by use of the plant. The proposed exten- 
sion of the processing department will increase the ca- 


pacity of that one department by about 30 per cent, but 
does not increase the production capacity of the Viscose 
plant. 
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Mill News Items 


BristoLt, Va.—The Bristol Textile Corporation, with 
maximum capital of 2,850 shares of no par value and 
$15,000 preferred, has been chartered b ythe State Cor- 
poration Commission to engage in business of manufac- 
turing and selling knit and woven goods. Hunter H. 
Galloway of Bristol is president. 


HARRIMAN, TENN.—A one-story addition to the Har- 
riman Hosiery Mill has been constructed in which new 
machinery will be installed, doubling the present output 
of the mills. Ladies’ cotton, rayon and silk plaited hose 
are manufacturéd, using about 1,039 circular knitting 
machines. 


Denton, N. C.—About 40 knitting machines are now 
in operation at the Thornton Knitting Company. This 
newly-organized hosiery manufacturing concern was put 
int ooperation around October Ist. The new- concern is 
housed in a portion of the Rogers Hosiery Mill Building. 
S. W. Burton of Thomasville, N. C., is secretary-treasurer 
of the new plant. Men’s fancy hose are being manufac- 
tured. 


Mills Get Government Orders 


Washington.—-Ccontracts were awarded by the pro- 
curement division of the Treasury Department for the 
purchase by the Government of approximately 2,182,945 
yards of textiles under the relief program of the Works 
Progress Administration. 


Deliveries are required to begin by November 25th. 
Proposed purchases by the Government under the con- 
tracts include 155,000 yards of chambray Type A; 100,- 
000 yards of sateen; 325,000 yards of birdseye; 788,945 
yards of 4.3 ounces outing flannel; 550,000 yards of terry 
toweling, and 420,000 yards of huck toweling. 


Successful bidders were: Cone Export & Commission 
Co., 100,000 yards of chambray for delivery from Cliff- 
side, N. C.; Leslie Evans & Co., 55,000 yards of cham- 
bray for delivery from Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Batavia Mills, Inc., received the entire award for sup- 
plying sateen, 100,000 yards of black and 100,000 yards 
of white, in lots of 25,000 yards each, with shipments to 
be made from the following points: Black from Norwich, 
Conn., and Philadelphia, and white from Sterling, Conn., 
and Philadelphia. 


Cannon Mills will supply 200,000 yards of birdseye 
cloth, with delivery from Kannapolis, N. C. The re- 
maining 125,000 yards will be supplied by J]. B. Stevens 
& Co, from Concord, N. C. 


Brown Manufacturing Company received an award for 
200,000 yards of outing flannel, f. o. b. Concord, N. C., 
and Cone Export & Commission Co. will supply 228,400 
yards of the material from Anderson, S. C., and 360,545 
from Forest City, N. C. 


Supplies of terry toweling are to be made by Batavia 
Mills, Inc., in an amount of 300,000 yards from Moores- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills, 200,000 yards from Kannap- 
olis, N. C., and Cone Export & Commission Co., 50,000 
yards from Cliffside, N. C. 

Cannon Mills also will supply 350,000 yards of huck 
toweling from Kannapolis, N. C., and Archibald E. Liv- 
ingston & Co., 70,000 yards from Lowell, Mass. 
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Rayons Found Stronger Than Cotton On 
Weight Basis 


(Continued from Page 16) 


finished cloth should also bear a certain definite relation 
to the gray cloth. It now is being proven regularly that 
most standard synthetic cloths can be finished, dyed and 
printed without any important loss in tensile strength 
considering the changes in construction. These losses 
in strength are decidedly less than occur regularly in fin- 
ishing standard cotton cloths. 


When a buyer purchases a certain fabric construction 
of a certain type of yarn, he should expect a certain defi- 
nite result, within reasonable limits, and what is more, 
he is going to get it soon on synthetics. Any cloth maker 
or finisher who does not deliver it is likely to get into 
serious difficulties. This means that some concerns will 
have to do a great deal better than they are doing at the 
present timte. 

To show the situation which exists, I am giving a few 
examples of tensile strength for gray and finished cloth. 
These are for goods from the same lot, with all the com- 
parisons made under similar conditions. The cloths were 
selected at random and were supposed to be entirely sat- 
isfactory. The 92x44 is a crepe construction while the 
92x60 was spoiled in finishing. 


Tensile Strength 
Warp Filling 


Pounds 
149x90 Gray 60.0 73.8 
Finished 58.9 56.9 
147x92 Gray 60.8 85.9 
Finished 61.4 77.1 
92x44 Gray 63.8 23.4 
Finished 74.2 23.8 
il2232 66.5 35.6 
Finished __. 66.8 30.2 
110x56 Gray 94.4 54.6 
Finished 91.4 48.0 
Finished 20.2 12.9 


Another interesting matter is the effect of water on the 
tensile strength and elongation of synthetic cloths. While 
ordinary fabrics only are referred to, and while further 
comparisons should be made, it was found on investiga- 
tion that the changes due to water occurred almost imme- 
diately. Thus, it appeared true that stabilization and 
total change in fabric characteristics occurred in one 
minute, since there was no practical difference in tensile 
strength, or elongation before breaking in one minute, in 
10 minutes or in 30 minutes. Since making these com- 
parisons I have made additional ones of the same type on 
the same cloths. 

Swatches of dry cloth were taken in a temperature of 
75 degrees Fahrenheit and 40 per cent relative humidity 
and placed in the breaking machine. A soaking sponge 
was used to wet the swatch as quickly as possible when 
it was fastened in the machine and at the same time the 
machine was started. This was as rapidly as it was 
possible to accomplish the wetting out and the break. It 
was found from the few tests made that the tensile 
strength was reduced as much as through any of the 
longer immersions. 

A rather peculiar result in this comparison was that the 
percentage of elongation before break appeared to be 
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slightly greater regularly than with a longer wetting out. 
This does not seem logical, buut may have been due to a 
certain elongation when wet, which was not noticeable 
when the swatches were wet before insertion in the ma- 
chine. 

The fact that such rapid absorption of moisture occurs 
is extremely important in all handling and particularly 
in testing. Any material which has such characteristics 
will vary decidedly depending upon the conditions under 
which the comparisons are made. It explains why many 
of the difficulties have occurred in handling. A much 
shorter than usual period of conditioning should be suffi- 
cient for accurate results. 

Thus, the ordinary viscose synthetic yarn fabric under 
normal conditions of use, considered on a weight for 
weight basis, has greater average tensile strength by about 
40 per cent than ordinary cotton cloth. It also has great- 
er tensile strength than linen cloth on the same basis by 
about 30 per cent. This is absolutely contrary to the 
ideas of most users and many others. Even when soaked 
for a period of 30 minutes, in which time tensile strength 
is lost, while on cotton cloth it is increased somewhat, 
the amount of usable strength is much more than suffi- 
cient to prevent any trouble. Based upon definite rela- 
ttions I have established for viscose cloths this means 
from 22 to 25 pounds per inch on a strip test basis when 
soaked, whereas any cloth in a normal atmosphere is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory when it has 15 pounds tensile 
strength on a strip basis. 

Another and most important matter in connection with 
wear is that this tensile strength is regular in character 
because the variations in synthetic yarns are unimportant 
as compared with those in any other type of cloth. Some 
lightweight viscose cloths in garment form have been 
used at my home for the past three years. They have 
been through the mill literally, as they have been boiled 
regularly, rubbed along with similar cotton garments and 
treated exactly the same and they have outworn the cot- 
ton articles. That is not because they are stronger when 
wet, although they are much stronger when dry than cot- 
ton, but rather because the tensile strength and wearing 
qualities are much more evenly distributed and there are 
no weak places, which are the points where fabric failure 
occurs. The thin or fine yarns in most cloths are the 
weak links in the chain. 

In addition I can state to you here that I have tested 
certain viscose cloths which are at least 50 per cent 
stronger than similar cotton fabrics when dry, and also 
definitely stronger when wet out for 30 minutes. 

A matter which has been overlooked generally is that 
many of the so-called defects in synthetic yarn cloths are 
not due to real faults, but rather are based upon the 
general perfection of the fabric as made. The fact is 
that well-made synthetic yarn materials are so regular 
today in all characteristics, that the smallest variation 
from normal is accentuated by contrast, where in a fabric 
composed of any other type of yarn the small irregularity 
would be invisible. The extreme regularity in synthetic 
yarn fabrics is likely to become one of their most import- 
ant features, as it will permit definite and general stand- 
drdization. From the facts shown in this discussion you 
will realize why I feel that perfect fabrics can be devel- 
oped only through careful investigation, together with the 
correlation of the results. 


Textile Tests and How To Make Them 
(Continued from Page 10) : 


against the doffing. Your doffers tear down a good many 
of them, so in getting ends down per thousand spindle 
hours I would advocate that it is wise to leave out those 
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ends that come down immediately on starting. Person- 
ally, I leave out all the ends that the doffer causes to 
come down when I am making my test. 


Mr. Parks, Sr.: The chairman of the meeting asked 
us to let our electrician, who is a technical man, come 
over and tell you about making power tests on spinning. 
He is here now, and if it is convenient you might let him 
do that now. 


Power TESTS IN SPINNING 


Delman Jerry, Electrician, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
West Durham: Loose operating parts, carelessness on 
the part of employees, etc., all come into the picture. It 
is a little hard to find these things by ordinary methods, 
but it so happens that most of them creep into the load 
carried by the electric motor, so a recording watt meter 
is very useful. By estimating the motor’s efficiency, I 
can tell approximately, or very closely, how much load 
the motor is carrying. By taking these tests and analyz- 
ing them from time to time, we are able to determine 
whether there has been any change from the previous 
test. 


The most interesting test made recently was on spin- 
ning frames. We had three different types of spindles. 
We found one ran 20 per cent cheaper than the others. 
Things like that are worth knowing. 


We also have a recording volt meter. We have not 
gone very far with that, as we have just recently bought 
it. 

OVERLOADED Motors 


We recently made some tests in another spinning room. 
We had one 200 H.P. motor there which we found was 
pulling a load much over that. The motor will not last 
very long at that. It was probably brought about by 
small changes made during the year. A second motor 
was 250 H.P. and was pulling a load of 252 H.P. That 
has very little to do with the efficiency of the motor; it 
was operating efficiently, but a motor will not last long 
when it is overloaded. In another case we found a 20 
H.P. motor operating at 10 H.P. That is only 85 per 
cent of its efficiency. Such conditions as that we contin- 
ually find throughout the plant; it looks right now as if 
there is no end to it. 


Mr. Lanier: Have you made any tests on bad loom 
fixing, etc., and things like that, to find what they are 
costing? 

Mr. Jerry: I did make a test at one mill and found 
three motors carrying 21 per cent overload and another 
one carrying 25 per cent overload. I am inclined to 
think most of that overload has been added in the last 
year, and I am inclined to think it is in the shafting align- 
ment, loom adjustment, and tight bolts—those three 
things. 

Mr. Cates: In making your spinning room tests, how 
do you go about it? Suppose you find a motor is over- 
loaded, where do you go to remedy that overload? 


Mr. Jerry: In this particular case, where we made 
this test, the frames had been speeded up since the motor 
was installed. In that particular case I don’t think it 
was friction but in changes that had been made. The 
spindles also had been changed, and they were using 
larger bobbins than in the original installation. I think 
the thing to do there is to add some motors. 

Where we have individual drive, we measure the aver- 
age power consumed over two individual frames just as 
near alike as possible. If we find some difference there, 
we begin to look for friction. 

Mr. Parks, Sr.: Maybe you could go into a little more 
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detail in telling us how you make your test on the spin- 
ning frame and how long. 


Tests ON SPINNING FRAME 


Mr. Jerry: The first thing we do is to disconnect the 
rail and doff the frame, and run nothing but the cylinder 
and the spindles, and measure the power consumed under 
those conditions. Then we put the bobbins on and 
measure that; then start regular operation. To do that, 
we let a man put the bobbins on and put all the ends up 
with the frame standing. Then we measure the power 
consumed with the frame in regular operation. 


We take it at the end of every hour, if it is a warp 
frame, for seven and one-half hours, then average those 
results. On the filling frames we run the test a shorter 
time—two and one-half hours, I believe, or two hours 
and fifteen minutes. We do that the same way. We also 
make a note of the temperature and humidity. There is 
no definite relationship between the two, but we have 
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found it varies. There seems to be some relationship 
between humidity and friction, but we can not tell what 
it is; we just note it there for purposes of information. 

Mr. Lanier: Does the loom fixer or the section man 
have something to do with some of this overload? 

Mr. Jerry: I think he does, probably. I think he 
probably had something to do with the overload on those 
250 H.P. motors I spoke of a while ago. Overhauling 
was done about a year ago, and I don’t think anybody 
was feeling any too well then, and I believe some bad 
work was done. 


Or Can Waste POWER 


Mr. Cates: I have made an exhaustive test on H.P. 
and found the greatest friction load I had was oil. We 
changed from 100 viscosity to 75 and made a test, and 
then changed from 75 per cent to 60 per cent and made a 
test. We found there was the greatest difference in the 
drag—in the load. So I was wondering whether the 
gentleman had made any tests to see whether the viscos- 
ity of the spindle oil has any effect on power consumed. 

Mr. Jerry: I have not made any tests on that, but 
some had been made shortly before I came. You are 
right; it has. Winders, particularly. I notice that with 
some winders we have quite a bit of trouble on Monday 
morning sometimes, and it is due entirely to stiff oil. 


Discussion On Weaving 


Mr. Lanier: If there are no further questions, let’s 
move on to the weaving. I am going to ask Mr. Miley, 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills, to lead the discussion on this. 
We have only a few minutes left, so I hope you will fall 
right into line. 

Mr. Miley: There are any number of tests that can 
be and should be made in weaving. As our time is 


| about up, I will just tell you briefly how and why. 


Test oN Loom STOPPAGE 

We make one test that we think is very important, and 
that is a test on loom stoppage. It is very important to 
determine what causes these looms to stop. We pick out 
a man who we think is competent to make the test and 
who is interested in finding out what makes them stop, 
and we put him right with the weaver. He stays right 
with him, and every time a loom stops he, with the help 
of the weaver, tries to determine what caused that loom 
to stop. We have a regular form that we use in making 
the test, on which we list the loom numbers down the side 
and the cause of the stops up across the top. Of course, 
we record the stvle of goods, and so on, and the speed of 
the loom. In our list of causes we have, first, unknown 
causes; then slip knots, winder knots, creeler knots, war- 
per knots, beamer knots, twisted ends, spinning gouts, 
uneven yarn, loose ends, extra ends, waste thread, kinked 
yarn, cut selvage, hard size, and so on, to breakdowns, 
warps off, looms stopped for cleaning. 

In making the test, as I said, we put this man making 
it with the weaver, and he stays right with the weaver. 
To get a check on him as nearly as we can, the superin- 
tendent goes in there once in a while, and the assistant 
overseer goes in, and the overseer. We keep that man on 
those looms for a week, to try to determine as accurately 
as possible what caused each loom stop. If he can not 
determine it, he puts it down under “unknown.” In com- 
piling the information from these tests we can find out 
what is causing the loom stops. 

Some time ago we had poor work in the weave room. 
We asked various weavers and loom fixers what caused it 
and got various answers. Then we made a test and 
found the largest number of stops were due to kinky 
yarn. We could go back, then, and correct that, and it 
has improved our work in the weave room. 
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Mr. Harden: I think one thing in doing that is to 
keep the speeds on each loom and each style of goods 
separate. 


Mr. Miley: We do that. 

Mr. Parks, Jr.: You can include as many looms in 
your test.as you want to, but your man can not keep up 
with more looms than one weaver has. I don’t think you 
can handle more than 32 looms. You have to camp on 
the weaver’s trail. A loom stops, and you go over there 
and find a binder is too slack on it. After a while another 
loom stops, and you find a great big gout, and you decide 
that it is something that has gotten on it in the beaming, 
so you put it in that column. I always put the marks 
down and tally them in fives, so they are easy to count 
up. Then at the end of the week you can total them. 

Mr. Harden: Probably some of these weavers do not 
have looms running on all denim. You should put the 
style on there and you can put your looms on one style 
together on the chart, whether they come together on the 
floor or not. I recommend that in making loom stoppage 
tests you select some style that you always have on. We 
have one style that we always pick on (although we make 
tests of others); we have that all the time and can com- 
pare it with tests made ten years ago. 


If an end comes down and makes a bad place in the 
cloth, the weaver will motion for the man who is making 
the test to come over, and we will try. to analyze it, try 
to analyze the things that make seconds. I presume some 
of you have some seconds. Sometimes the things that 
make the seconds are not the things that are hurting you 
the worst in your production. Ends down per loom per 
hour give you your production but don’t always cause 
seconds. I think ends down per loom per hour, together 
with a test for the discovery of what causes imperfections 
in cloth, is important. 


Mr. Mullen: You have not spoken much except about 
warp. On that loom stoppage, some stoppage is from 
filling causes, isn’t it? 

Mr. Parks, Jr.: Mr. Mullen, we didn’t put them up 
here, but we have them. There is a place on that chart 
for your breakage from softness or from singling or from 
doubling, or whether it just sloughs on the bobbin. 


Our time is nearly up. Anybody that wants to see 
these forms that we have here and wants to see these 
machines operate, stay in the room after the conclusion 
of the meeting. 


A. W. Faris, Overseer Spinning, No. 4 Mill, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, Durham: I think it was agreed 
at the beginning that tests should be made by some capa- 
ble, disinterested, honest person. I want to ask this ques- 
tion: In the spinning room is the spinner or the section 
man disinterested? In the weave room, is the weaver a 
disinterested party? I contend that they are not, and | 
want to see a show of hands on it. 


Mr. Long: That question has come up several times. 
[ agree with Mr. Mullen that we should have a man 
especially for it. If there is a man in the room who can 
take three or four hours a day to do it, then he is not 
doing full-time work the rest of the time. I agree with 


Mr. Mullen that you should have an especially trained 
man. 


Mr. Lanier: I shall be glad to ask them that, if you 
want a show of hands, but I think every superintendent 
ought to have something to do with the running of his 
mill, and I think every overseer ought to have something 
to do with the running of his room, and I think they 
ought to be honest enough with themselves to make the 
tests and record the results accurately. 


This concluded the discussion. 
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Cash on delivery. Reference: Mr. 
A. G. Myers, Citizens National Bk. 
Bldg. 
WITTEN 
Gastonia, N. C. 


IRON & METAL CO. 
Phone 910 
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New City Mills Busy 


Newton, N. C.—According to of- 
ficials of the company, the New City 
Mill Company has achieved a new 
record, both from the standpoint of 
number of operatives employed and 
the amount of weekly payrolls. The 
local mill, during the month, had 
more employees on its payroll than 
at any time in its history. Each week 
since that time has noted a steady 


increase over the preceding week. 
The mill manufactures canton flan- 
nel and employs around 200 opera- 
tives, and has a spindleage of 5,000 


and 104 looms. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


Former Member Examining Corps 
&. Patent Office 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
614 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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For Sale 


1—-96-spindle, 10x56” 
Slubber 


H & Bj 
20-—H & B 160-spindle, 7x3%" 


frames. Built 1923-1927. 
2—S. P. 148-spindle, 8x4” 
frames. 


Rocky Mount Mills | 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Cotton Mill Manager Wanted 


Wanted—Experienced 
manager, who can 


cotton mill 
invest from 
$5,000 to $10,000 in mill and take 
charge as general manager. Ad- 
care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Classitied Department 


Representative 


Wanted 


§ Opening for experienced salesman 
| with established manufacturer of § 
i textile mill supply item. Southern § 
territory. Splendid future for right ) 
| man. Write giving full particulars 
} as to experience and references. Ad- 
| 
| 


dress J. M. S., care Textile Bulletin. § 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS ; 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


For Sale 


| 1 Barber-Colman Tying-in Machine, 
Model 4-E. Splendid condition. Can 
| be inspected on mill floor. 
B. C., care Textile 


If inter- 
address 
| Bulletin. 


ested, 


Loom Fixers and 
Weavers Wanted 
Have opening for several loom fixers and 
weavers experienced on ducks. 
Mariboro Cotton Millis 
McColl, C. 


) Representative Wanted 


| and slashing products for Georgia 


Write giving experi- 


| Experienced salesman for finishing 
and Alabama. 


énce and references to “IL. P. C.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


| Lot good 8, 9, 10, 11, 12” Skew- 

ers. 

400 sets Whitin Spinning Pul- 

leys, all sizes. 

| Lot of draft gears to fit all 

) makes spinning frames. 

) 100,000 8” quills 
Whitin spindles. 

| §0,000 8” speeder bobbins. 

| 100,000 7” speeder bobbins. 

) Supplies of all kinds to fit all 

) kinds of textile machinery. 


for medium 


TEXTILE SALVAGE CO. 
Sam Schwartz 

Phone 2-0118 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Marion, S. C. 


FOR SALE 
At Public Auction, 11 O’clock A. M., November 12. 


Marion Manufacturing Company 
) Marion, South Carolina 


Being sold free of liens under geet in | court order and subject to 


| | 
Spinning Mill with 7,168 Spindles complete. | 

court approva 
| 


J. R. Clemmons, Trustee 
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| MURRAY LABORATORY 
| Chemist and Bacteriologist 


Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary, industrial and boiler water 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 

general analyses. 
17 years experience 
}21 W. McBee Ave. Greenville, S. C. 


Annual Cotton Handbook 


The 1935 edition of the Annual 
Cotton Handbook, published by 
Comtelburo, Ltd., of London and of 
66-70 Beaver street, has just appear- 
ed, offering the trade its usual con- 
venient and compact volume of data 
on the world’s cotton markets. This 
is the sixty-fifth year of publication 
of the handbook which has long been 
recognized as one of the most author- 
itative compilations of cotton statis- 
tical data. As in years past, it is 
again the first on the market of an- 
nual reports. of its description. 


The handbook this year includes 
all of its previous features made up 
from daily cable records of American, 
East Indian, Egyptian, Sudan and 
other cotton crops, together with 
Liverpool, Manchester, Continental, 
Brazilian and other statistics. A new 
feature added this season is a table 
giving highest and lowest prices of 
Egyptian uppers futures, rendering 
more complete the records of Egyp- 
tian cotton which in previous years 
have included only high and low 
prices of Sakrellaridis. In addition 
to the statistics of the American and 
Liverpool exchanges those of Barce- 
lona, Bremen, Hamburg, Ghent, 
Havre, Genoa, Venice and Rotter- 
dam are included. 


The handbook is made up with the 
careful editing of W. J. Mercer and 
W. J. Woolley from the cable records 
of an organization which serves the 
cotton trade daily over a great part 
of the cotton world. 


Japanese Cotton 
Consumption 


During the 1934-1935 cotton crop 
year Japan imported 3,303,000 bales, 
500-pound weight, as against the rec- 
ord import figure of 3,609,000 bales 
during the 1933-34 crop year, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
Despite this decline, raw cotton con- 
sumption in 1934-35 was the largest 
on record, amounting to 3,444,000 
bales, against 3,052,000 bales in the 
previous year. In 1934-35 imports 


of American cotton declined by 359,- 
000 bales, while imports from India 
increased 110,000 bales in compari- 
son with preceding year. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


NEISLER Mitts Co.., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
' 66-68 Worth St. 


Wellington, Sears Company | 


66 Worth 8t., New Yerk 
Atlanta 
San Franolece | 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 
Philadeiphia 
New Orteane 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 


MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tweomas Sr. New Yor« 


99 Chauncey St.,. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods were moderately active last 
week. Buyers have been disposed to adopt a waiting at- 
titude for the present and are not covering so actively. 
In gray goods, narrow sheetings continued to sell well. 
Print cloths were less active, but prices held very steady. 

The demand for heavy gray goods showed improve- 
ment and mills are well sold for several weeks ahead. The 
better business in colored goods continued during the 
week. Denims and chambrays continued to lead the 
sales. 

The extent to which replenishment business comes into 
the market will depend very largely on the price per- 
formance over the next week or two. Most traders feel 
confident that no general decline will develop during the 
quiet period, although it is to be expected that there will 
be occasional instances of individual mills selling a lot 
now and then under the market. 

Additional business was reported on specialty print 
cloths, which were sold in good quantities on contracts 
which ran through the end of the year. -During the past 
two weeks prices on a number of the industrial specialties 
have been advanced and the higher prices have been paid 
freely. 

Narrow print cloths were quiet, with only minor quan- 
tities moving, and these sales were at unchanged prices. 
Attempts to cut under first hand quotations were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Carded broadcloth showed no change, with the bulk of 
inguiry continuing to center around spots of the 100x60s, 
which were said to be sought at 9'c, against a quotation 
of 9c for quick deliveries and 87¢c for the later shipment 
positions. On 112x60s there was some business during 
the day at 10c for early shipments. 

The fine goods division was quiet. Such business as 
did go through, however, was at unchanged prices. The 
combed lawns appeared to have settled at the lower levels 
which were established in the trading earlier in the week. 
Buyers were operating cautiously on these styles, but 
found no evidence of additional weakness. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_ 

Gray goods, 3834-in., 64x60s._.. 
Brown sheetings, standard 


Tickings, 8-ounce 
15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
17% 
10 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INc | 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A fair amount of business was done 
in yarns last week, but the total was smaller than the 
average for the past several weeks. Some good orders, 
with deliveries to run through the end of the year and 
further, were reported. Prices held firm but were gener- 
ally unchanged. 

Beyond the end of the year few spinners are willing to 
go. They refuse to do so because they don’t want to 
commit themselves that far ahead, looking for even better 
margins than they now enjoy. ‘heir margins have been 
improving since the drop in cotton at the time the Gov- 
ernment’s new cotton loan policy was announced. During 
the last month carded weaving yarn spinners have in- 
creased prices of 20s two-ply a full cent, during which 
time raw cotton was advancing only a shade more, 2c. 

Although October new business was a shade smaller, 
the industry has felt the benefits of increased specifica- 
tions on running contracts. Manufacturers are taking 
deliveries faster than specified which is placing most sales 
spinners in a rush position and this shows no indications 
of diminishing; the reverse rather. Yet reports from the 
South are that comparatively few spinning plants that 
have been closed for long periods are being reopened. 

The situation shows some unevenness in that carded 
knitting yarn producers have not benefited as much as 
weaving and combed spinners. This is reflected in cur- 
rent prices which are out of line so far as the usual rela- 
tionship between carded knitting and weaving is con- 
cerned. 

Late deliveries continue in effect, many mills having 
sold beyond their delivery capacity. In other instances 
buyers asking for delivery anticipations have been unable 
to arrange for accommodations on account of full produc- 
tion against orders being handled at maximum capacity. 

It is noted that colored yarn for knitters, mainly 12s 
singles in commercial colors, is not being specified as to 
color in a scheduled way. It has not come to the point 
of mills being subject to cancellations on these occasion- 
ally overbought descriptions. 

Combed yarn quotations have been marked up sharply 
to the extent that buyers are allowing earlier contracts to 
carry current requirements. 


Southern Single Skeins 
_.384%-35 28% -29 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 
208 --80%-31 White carpets, 8s, 3 
Southern Chain 8s 23 and d-ply 
_ -7%-38 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply.._ 2544-26 
28-28% 12s, 2-ply . 26 -26 
28% -29 2-ply . 28 -28 
20s . 31 -31 30s, 2-ply . 35%-_. 
2744-28 
_..-89%-40 28 -28% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 29 -29% 
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WENTWORTH 
{Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
| SPINNING RING. The greatest 
| improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 


SPEED SPINDLBS. 
Manufactured only by the 

) National Ring Traveler Co. 

Providence, R. |}. 


| 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


@ 


i 


io 


BALING PRESS 
Silent Chain, Center 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent eon request wil! tell 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


) Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 


“Silk and Mixed Goods Analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,” by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical | 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in two volumes, about 

450 pages, with over 300 illustrations. 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cs 
| A 
2, 
| | SAL 
~ 
| Reg. U. S. P. O 
— 
3 
323 «6-88 308 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


CHEROKEE SPINNING Co. 


My! How I did enjoy myself with these progressive 
people. If there are finer, friendlier or more courteous 
people to be found, I'd like to know where. 

And talk about beautiful goods, here is where they are 
made. When told to select myself a dress pattern, | 
could have closed my eyes to do it and made no mistake. 
Sure got a pretty one, and thank the giver. 

The operatives here believe in home mission work, and 
have an organization to relieve any among them who are 


| 


Superintendents and Overseers, Cherokee Spinning Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Front Row, Left to Right—Geo. D. Simpkins, Super- 
intendent Cotten Mill; R. C. Higgins, Overseer Night 
Carding; W. G. Froemander, Overseer Night Weaving; 
Y. Veynar, Superintendent Weaving; Geo. W. Williams, 
Overseer Day Carding. 

Back Row-—-Fred Money, Overseer Cloth Room; W. 
L. Bowen, Master Mechanic; Arlie Langston, Overseer 
Night Spinning. 


sick or in distress. Dues are paid into a fund for this 
purpose, and a nice sum is always in the treasury for 
emergencies. ‘This is one of the nicest, livest organiza- 
tions of the kind that the writer knows about. These 
good people have discovered fundamental principles of 
true happiness—tfriendly feeling and sincere concern, ex- 
pressed in deeds of unselfish service to those around them 
who are in trouble. 


I learned something while here that filled my heart 


with thanksgiving. One of my books, “Hearts of Gold,” 


loaned by Superintendent and Mrs. Geo. D. Simpkins to 


someone who passed it on, was said to have been the 
direct cause of 42 conversions and additions to a little 
country church. Am happy to know that my work has 
accomplished good. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, OVERSEERS AND OTHER Key MEN 

Geo. D. Simpkins is superintendent of carding and 
spinning; he was formerly at Shelby and Asheville is well 
known in the Carolinas. Y. Veynar is superintendent of 
dye house, weaving and cloth rooms; G. W. Williams is 
overseer carding; R. C. Higgins, carder on second shift; 
A. E. Whaley, overseer spinning; A. Langston, spinner 
on second shift; Frank Keough and W. G. Fromander, 
overseers weaving; Claude T. Atkinson, overseer warp- 
ing, slashing and drawing-in. 

M. J. Henegar, overseer winding and twisting; F. L. 
Money, overseer the cloth room. (This is one mill that 
always has Money—and this man’s wife always has 
Money—which is more than most wives can say! ) 

W. L. Bowen, master mechanic, and his assistant, Carl 
L. Horner, are among our good friends. Wonder how 
long a mill would run without a master mechanic? They 
are about the most important men around a plant. 


Others in card room who read our paper are Edward 
Holland, W. M. Nichols, J. E. Holland, J. T. Williams 
and H. W. Williams, fixers. 

In spinning room, J. W. Rice, C. R. Dunivant, Alvin 
Jones, Ed. Lowery, J. E. Debusk, Harley Underwood and 
Fred Bacon, section men. 

In weave room, John Keough, Jr., and C. E. Yeary, 
assistant weavers; J]. B. Romines, M. C. Campbell and 
J. 8. Hawkins, weavers; R. H. Cluck and J. C. Henson, 
tying-in; all fine men. 

Now meet a real up-to-date bunch of loom fixers: Jesse 
Brown, Herman Large, L. R. French, R. E. Gibson, W. 
T. Eidson, E. D. Baldwin, A. J. McKinney, W. M. Bal- 
lard and Gilbert Knott—men who are interested in their 
jobs and in keeping posted on textiles. 


Altogether, it is hard to find a more progressive and 
up-to-date group of operatives and the writer has never 
spent a more pleasant visit than that to Cherokee Spin- 
ning Company. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


WERTHAN Bac Mitt RunnNinc Tiwe 


Just across the street from Werthan Bag Mill, the 
Government is spending two million dollars in Better 
Homes for 350 families. The Government will own the 
property until rents have repaid the sum invested—then 


It | 
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the property will belong to the City of Nashville. At 
least, that was the way it was told to the writer. 

Had heard that the Werthan Bag Mill was closed 
down, but found that the report, like many others, was 
without foundation. The office here is such an interest- 
ing one that visitors for audience, never find the time 
dragging. Pretty girls flitting, here and there, flashing 
smiles right and left; telephones ringing incessantly; the 
rustle of papers on various desks; the file clerk’s busy 
hands sorting bills, etc.; visitors lounging in the waiting 
room. Big business. 

Most every key man takes the Textile Bulletin. C. F. 
Turner, day superintendent, and B. R. Dickson, night 
superintendent; D. K. Dunn, overseer day carding, and 
J. C. Holt, night carder (Mr. Holt has a brother, Ernest 
Holt, overseer carding and spinning, Santee Mills, Bam- 
berg, S. C.);: S. T. Kerr and D. C. Lewis, overseers of 
spinning, No. 1 and No. 2; J. O. King, overseer day 
weaving, and Will Delk, night weaver. 


INGRAM Mes. Co. 


This is another lovely place to visit. Dan Johnson, 
[rish superintendent, affectionately called “Dan” by most 
of his people, has the good will of everyone. A. M. 
Gordy, overseer carding, was out, but his wife renewed 
his subscription, and no doubt could run his room for 
him. Mrs. Edna Reed is overseer of spinning, and has 
been for four years, filling that position with satisfaction 
to all concerned. This charming and efficient young wo- 
man was formerly Miss Edna Patterson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. F. Patterson of Samoset Cotton Mills, Tal- 
ladega, Ala., where she formerly worked. After coming 
to Ingram Mills she was for a time time-keeper and was 
then promoted to the position of overseer. Superintend- 
ent Johnson says there has never been a better overseer 
of spinning, and she knows all the details from bottom to 
top. Here is actual proof that a woman can become an 
able textile department head, and we are immensely 
proud of Mrs.. Reed. 

J. L. Walling is overseer of winding, assisted by Jack 
Shelton; both mighty fine and pleasant gentlemen. Mrs. 
Anna Lou Fuller is time-keeper and Miss Blanche Wright, 
office manager. 


The product of this mill is varied: Merino and twisted 
yarns, beautiful rugs and bath room ensembles leading. 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


INDUSTRIAL CoTtoN Mitts Gornc NICELY AND PrRopwuc- 
ING QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Was sorry to find our good friend, D. E. Mahaffey, 
overseer carding, on the sick list. He had an attack of 
acute indigestion, but was on the mend. Few overseers 
are held in such high esteem by their help as is Mr. Ma- 
haffey. They speak of him with sincere affection and 
emphatically declare that he is “one of the finest men in 
the world.” 


But he is not the only high type overseer in this plant. 
Those in the other departments are fine, upright gentle- 
men and worthy of the good will and hearty co-operation 
given them by their employees. 

C. A. Smith is second hand in carding on first and S. 
T. Enloe, second hand on second shift; B. D. Graham, 
second hand on pickers; C. C. Trull, H. C. McCammon 
and Bud Hunter, card grinders—and they know their 
cards. 

T. F. Starnes is the genial overseer spinning; his de- 
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partment was in nice order; T. W. West is second hand 
on first shift and Mynard Love, on second. 

V. J. Deas is the live-wire overseer of weaving, beam- 
ing and slashing and is well liked for his fair and square 
dealings. J. A. Covington is second hand in weaving, 
and Mr. Deas says there are none better. He loves his 
work, is loyal and trustworthy in every respect. (There 
are three of these Covington brothers—all gogetters and 
working up.) 

D. R. Marthers, second hand in beaming and slashing, 
is another young man above the average; he has a splen- 
did influence and fine executive ability; when I reached 
his department I found more than a dozen fine fellows 
ready to sign on the dotted line as follows: D. E. Mar- 
thers, B. F. Sturgess, L. A. Weaver, L. A. Steele, R. A. 
Jordan, J. C. Taylor, F. L. Craig, C. D. Covington, J. J. 
Hinson, A. M. Wright, Coley Gurley, J. R. Miller and 
Ernest Marthers. 

B. R. Spaugh is night overseer weaving; W. E. Hart- 
sell, overseer the cloth room: R. P. Ross,-cloth checker; 
G. P. Paxton, overseer dyeing; S. K. Lineberger, master 
mechanic; F. F. Tice, power plant engineer; A. C. Stur- 
gess, power plant. 

Others who read our journal are Foy Arnett, in card 
room; Clyde Crowder, Hugh McGuirt, J]. D. Moody, 
Alfred Thatcher and Cecil Barnes, young men in the 
spinning and winding rooms who are looking forward to 
the future and hoping to go higher. 

Loom fixers? They are a fine group and the following 
take our paper: G. B. Covington, head loom fixer (he 
is not so large, but he is on the job all right and “knows 
his onions”); S. A. Bigham, A. R. Jennings, C. J. Rikard 
(his mother was my neighbor years ago in Norwood, N. 
C.), T. C. Connor and C. E,. Chandler—all monkey 
wrench artists. 

Others in the weave room who are among our big fam- 
ily of friends and readers are H. W. Mahaffey, E. F. Brat- 
ton, F. R. Rooks, L. W. Raybon, and two charming young 
ladies who are interested in textiles—Misses Gertrude 
Neely and Rosa Carpenter. 

In tying-in room, J]. B. Garrison, A. W. Garrison and 
S. T. Robinson are live wires. 

Industrial Mill office is one place where the atmosphere 
does not freeze a person. Good humor prevails. Mr. 
Jackson, office manager, Superintendent J. A. Wooten 
and Mr. Pitts, the president and treasurer, are happy if 
they can get a joke on me. Some of these days I'll get it 
back on them. 

Industrial Cotton Mills are running right along, for 
which operatives are profoundly grateful. Winter is just 
around the corner, and where mills have been forced to 
close down, the future is everything but bright and cheer- 
ful for those left in idleness. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our sudscribers. 


Ligon, Greenville, S 

AKRON CO. , Akron, O. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 905 Woodside 
20 Adams Ave.., Memphis. Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer 


Wilton. N. H. Sou. Agt.. lL. BS. 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
Bide... Greenville, 5 


Sou. Sales 
Mer.: Balti- 
Birmingham, 


Ala.., Webb Craw ford Bide... John J. Greagan, Mer (Sharlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidge.. William Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bide... D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bide... W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E ’ Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidge., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 
W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va.., Electric Bidg.. L 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide... ©. L 
Orth, Mer.;: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 


Mer.: Tulsa, Okla... 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 

Washington, D. C.. Southern Bidge., H. C. Hood, Mer 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 

ler Plaza, New York City Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 

7th St... Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New 

Sou. Rep... R. J. Mebane. Asheville, N. C 

AMERICAN co., Providence, R. L 

N 


York Clty 


Southern 


plant, Charlotte, 

ARNOLD, & CoO., Inc., Providence, R. L Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer... Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 


12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W 
Hiuntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS.., 


. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 


inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 


Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 

lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 

Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.. Ala. 


and Ga tarney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. ¢ 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Til. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER 17 


Carolinas and Va., W. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Sou. Office. 31 W. 
Spencer, Mer. 


Battery Place, New York City. 


Sou. Mer... H: lL. Siever, P. Box 1169, N. Sales 
Reps.. W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, 305 


Hill St.. LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
(Gossett, Woodside Bldg... Greenville. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg... Gree nville, S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
(Gja.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadeiphia, Pa. Su. 


Office, Johnston Bideg.. 
CAMPBELL CO.. 
Sou. Reps., M. hl. 
A. Stough, P. O 
Hilisbore, N. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


(Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer 

JOHN, 75 Hudson St... New York City. 
Kirby. P. O. Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike 
Rox 701. Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. © 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St... Chicago. Tl 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York "its 


Sou. Offices, 519 Washington St.. Greensboro, N. Cc Green- 
ville. S. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co. 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep Atianta Office, 223 


Spring St.. S.W., Box 466. Luther Knowles. Jr., Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, ze. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, nN. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 
City. Sou tep.. T. Holt Haywood, 
Salem, N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 
York City (orn Products Sales Co.. 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blide.. 
Atlanta, Ga., CC. G. Stover, Mer.;: Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 25 
N. Bank Bldg. (Gireensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.. L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at eonvenient points. 


Rep. ; 
Sou. 


Ave., 
Reynolds Bidg.. 


New York 
Winston- 


Battery Place, New 
Greenville, S. C., John R 
Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 

Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 


CROMPTON LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 


Sou. Plant, Charlotte, 


DARY RING co., Taunton, 
John BE. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, 


Mass Sou. 
Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga 


Greenville, S. C.: Chas 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C.. 
Sou. Reps., B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 

DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... EB. N. 
Darrin. Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg. 8S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO.. Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div.. 


Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Méer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C Reps.. L. E. Green, H. B 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D Sandridge Ww. M. 
Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bide... Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Ant.. Greenville. 8S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord. N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt... Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc... E .I., The R. & H. 


(Chemicals Dept... Wilmington. Del. R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 


Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C 

ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira. N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551. Charlotte. N.C 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. Charlotte, N. C 


SALES CO., 601 Puilders’ Bide.. 


Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 
BR. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Offices and Warehouses. 
Charleston, W. Va... W. L. Alston. Mer.: 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex... L. T. Blaisdell 
Tex... E. M..Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: 
DD. Hathway., BR. F. Dunlap. Mers 
ham, Ala... R. T. Brooke, Mer. : 
Kinney, Mer.;: Ft. Worth, 


230 Fifth 
1101 S Bivd., 


Ave... New York 
Charlotte, N. 
Schenectady. N. Y. 
Atianta. Ga. E 


Sou. Sales 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charlotte. N. C.. E. P. 
Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Oklahoma City, Okla... F. 
Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
Chattanooga, Tenn... W. Mc- 
Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn.. A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky.. BE. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale. Mer.; New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W..Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex... IL A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank Keener and Farle Mauldin, 187 St.. 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte. N. C. 
GOODRICH CO., B. F.. 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Inc.. The. Akron. ©. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 FE. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: P. 


Bekels, l41 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis. Tenn.;: T. F rinees 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: FE. M. Champion. 709-11 


Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham. Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville. Tenn.; W. Sanders. 209 Broadway. Louis- 
ville. Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va 
J. ©. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 
GRASSELL!i CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. ©.- 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. © 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St.. 


Sou. Office and 


Sales Reps., R. 
Philadelvhia. Pa.: 


DD. A. Ahlistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive. Atlanta. Ga.: 1D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.: 
©. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L 


(“ook, 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Montgomery. Ala.: MeGowin- 
Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson 301! 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
(‘o., Charleston, 5. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonvill-, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
(‘o., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: 
(‘olumbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 634, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C 

H &€ AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, KR. I Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Hank Bidec.. 
Aa Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N 

J. W. Rimmer Mgr Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 

Miller sales and service representatives 

HERCULES POWDER CO.., _ Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 


Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; ©. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide., Baltimore, Md.:;: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge.. Chariotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 


Atlanta. Ga. : James A Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Plac« 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W Byrnes. 333 St. 
Orleans, La.: B. BE. Dodd. 333 St. Charies St.. 


Home - 
Charlies St.. New 
New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps... J 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1125 


Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte. 
Bilde., Chattanooga, Tenn 
JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


N. C.: W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 


Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N.. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 


Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply ‘o.., 
Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Rirmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Sullivan Hdw 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., iodo N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Speciaity Co., Charlotte, N 
KEEVER STARCH CO., © << ©. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 


side Bldg... Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. © 
Sou. Reps., Claude PB. Ier, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 5. ©.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., lL. H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., FE. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 


leans, 614 S. Peters St 

LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 5. © 

MANHATTAN RUBBER sass DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic, N . Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. 
Crandall Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.:; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co jeorgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co,.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—<Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.:; Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh. 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson,. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanburg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Puford Bros.. Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., birm- 
ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 5. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office; 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidge., Chattanoo.,a Tenn.; J. H. Shuford, 


Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life 
N. C.: BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick SBt.. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO... Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. BExchange 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte. N. Cc. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. Cc.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga 


N. YY. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 


Blidge... Greensboro, 
Fayetteville. N. C 


New York 
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City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, 
Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La.., 


N. C., Lewis W. 
Charlotte, N. C.., 
Atianta. Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass Sou 
Piant, 213 W. Long St.. Gastonia, N. C 
NORMA.HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 


Sou. Rep... EB. W. Lawrence, 
PARKS-CRAMER CO. 


1841 Plaza. Charlotte, N. C. 
, Charlotte. N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Kdwin W. Kilumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps... A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453. Charlotte. N. C.: John P. 


Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville. 8. C 


RHOADS 4&4 SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville. S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
Sth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8S. Jay. 329 West Point S'., 
Roanoke, Ala. 

ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. 

Greenville, C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL Co., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY Co., 748 Rice St.. N.W.,. Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
i. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olmey,. 158 
Kk. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.., 
W inston- Sale m. N. C.: W. B. MeLeod. 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.;: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 
joston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 
Ave., Chicago, Il Sou 


Rep... P. H. Del 
Sou. 
Sou. 

Mer.: 


Maas. 
Gayle, 


Rep., Har- 


2600-2620 WN. 
Warehouses and Offices. 
908 Lakeview St... "Phone 6935, O. Shelton. 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., A. S. Stephens, Rep.: 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson. N. J. Sou. 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St. 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St. 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Express Lines, Columbia. S. C.: 
l7th St.. Richmond, Va.: 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave.. 


Western 
Greensboro. N. 
Rep.; Atlanta, 
New Orleans. 


Rep., Caro- 


Office. 
Union 
(*hariotte, N. C.: 
Greenville. Ss. ¢.: South 
Greensboro. New South 
Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 


Providence, R. I Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Jr.. Sou. Mer. RKeps., 
John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. .; Geo. A. Dean, Spartanbure., 
SS. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta. aay W. T. Osteen, Greenville, 8S. 
(.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. H. ¢. 
Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 1484. Char- 
lotte, N. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Phila- 
deiphia. Pa Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
5. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 


Forsyth Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., inc., 


Cain. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Sou. Office, Bldg. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St... Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, S. C. 
STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. 0. Sales Reps., Peter- 


son-Stewart Fence 
burg, S.-<.: Fred C 
Dartmouth Ave.. Avandale 
Main St.. Columbia, 8S. C_: 


Construction Co... 241 


Liberty St.. Spartan- 
Shaefer, 


West Point. Ga.: A. E Sortore, 27 
KMstates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro. N. C.: Henry 
Lb). Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L. Me rritt. 
Odd Fellows Bidg.. Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr.. 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb. Hillsboro, 


G S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta. Ga.: The 
Taylor iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga.: 


D. BE. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th Savannah. GA.; 
Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection 
through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bide., Charlotte. N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. A. 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CoO., THE, New York, N. ¥. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker. 
Spartanburg, 8. C 
TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave. 
Sou. Re P., Kenneth A. Durham, 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


John R. Hall, Jr.. 
service available 


Terrell, 


New York City. 
1112 < ‘ommercial National Bank 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


» > 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Providence, R. I. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St. 
Raddy, Sec. and Treas. 
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TRUSCON LABORATORIES. THE, Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldg.: 
ville oad, George Woolley, Jr.-.; 
Steel Co., 903 James Blidg.: 


Sou. Reps., 
Birmingham, Ala.., 
*(hariotte. N. C., States- 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Dallas. Tex.. 415 Construction Blidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants Mfrs. Bidg., 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fla.. Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Kno xville., Tenr., Truscon Steel €o. 606 Burwell 
Bldg.: Memphis, Tenn... Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 C anal Bank Bidge.; *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl Bank Bide., A. P. Long. ‘*Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices, 
(“harlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bldge., Greenville, S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 18th St.. Birmingham, Ala.;: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro N. Cc. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D.. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St. Lynchbure. Va The 


Providence, |! Sou 


Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington Paint 
(‘o., Ine., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morran’s, Inc.., 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campoell 
Ave.. E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 


Charleston, 8S. C.; 
Patton Ave.. 


Pritchard Paint & 
Asheville. N. C 


Ashe, 


(Jlass 


Glass Co. of 
Pritchard Paint & 


W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg. S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Hason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave N.. Nashville. Tenn 


G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway. Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
(“oal Coa.. 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co.. Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 
U. S. RING TRAVELER Co., 159 Aborn 8St., R. I 
Sou. William W. Vaughan, P. O Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga 
VEEDER-ROOT, Inc... Hartford. Conn Sou 
1401 Woodside Greenville, S. C.. 
Sales Mer 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., 
office and stock room at 137 SBS. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. 
ness Ave., N.BE., Atlanta. Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., 


Providence, 
Box 792, 


Office. Room 
Howard, Sou. 


Providence, R. L.. with Sou 
Marietta St... Gastonia. N. C 
Barnes, Jr.. Mer... 1733 Inver- 


Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


ton, Mer 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W 
Warrington, field manager 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsyville. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg (hariotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. Dalton 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Rlde.. Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; |. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep... W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 
N. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H Sales Reps... C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand. 


213 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J Sou 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga. 


Reps., R 
Walter A. 
Tenn 


Recent Developments in Textile Finishing 
(Continued from Page 8) 

(b) The preparation of highly sulphonated oils. 
These products possess increased stability, are less af- 
fected by hard water, by contact with heavy Epsom-salt 
finishes, and so on. 

(c) The preparation of sulphonated alcohols and 
long chain compounds which possess detergent properties. 
An important property in the case of some detergents 
concerns their behaviour towards lime salts, and frequent- 
ly they produce a softening effect on fibres in addition to 
detergent and wetting out properties. 

Out of the large number of chemical compounds and 
preparations available only about one hundred substances 
are of commercial utility, and only a very limited number 
have really valuable properties so far as finishing is con- 
cerned. It often happens a finisher is able to discover 
valuable properties in assistants quite different from, and 
additional to, the intended property. 

Commercially valuable substances may be classified 
according to their effect on finishing processes, thus: — 

(a) To simplify; 

(b) To improve: 

(c) To produce new or novel effects (very few). 

Grouped according to the effect they produce finishing 
assistants fall into classes such as: 

(1) Detergents 

(2) Wetting-out agents 

(3) Solvents 
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(4) Emulsifying agents 

(5) Softening agents 

(6) Crepeing agents 

Some compounds such as pine oil prove excellent wet- 
ting-out and emulsifying agents, and in America consid- 
erable use is made of this assistant. 

INTERESTING RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The development of the preparation of synthetic resins 
is interesting. At first they were insoluble in water. Then 
examples were produced which were soluble in organic 
solvents and lastly water soluble synthetic resins became 
available. This interesting group of compounds have 
found surprisingly little use in finishing through the em- 
ployment of one of these in the production of Tootal’s 
Anti-Crease fabrics is a notable exception. Finality has 
not been reached in the manufacture of creaseless or antt- 
crease fabrics. Present methods confer an increased elas- 
ticity to a fibre and yarn with a consequent greater power 
of recovery from creasing. Natural non-creasing fabrics 
do not appear to crease at all, and it is more than possible 
development will proceed rather in the direction of aug- 
menting the latter power rather than increasing the for- 
mer. Recent work on the subject goes to show that the 
orientation of micelles in the inner core and outer cover- 
ing of a textile fibre play some part in resistance to creas- 
ing. 

Another interesting development is the discovery of 
substances which may be said to possess affinity for fibres 
similar to dyestuffs, such as: 

(a) Waterproof finishes have been obtained by the 
esterification of fibres by the agency of the chlorides of’ 
the higher fatty alcohols. The waterproofing effect is 
accompanied by a marked softness of handle and the 
proofing withstands normal dry cleaning treatment. 

(b) The immunization of cotton by acetylation or 
benzoylation is a similar example. 

(c) Softening agents which have a definite effect on 
the fibre. “Fixanol” has a remarkable softening effect on 
cotton fibre and fixes direct cotton colours in addition. It 
is useful in printing especially for improving the fastness 
of the colours of washing prints and permanently soften- 
ing the material at the same time. 

New stripping agents are capable of decolouring turkey 
red, vat, and fast azoic dyeings. Lissolamine used in the 
presence of hydrosulphite is an example and the under- 
lying chemical reaction is not yet fully understood. 

With regard to waterproofing, a difficult problem has 
been solved by the discovery of a wax emulsion which is 
stable in the presence of aluminum acetate. To promote 
the crepeing of rayon crepe cloths, assistants such as soap 
and phendl have been replaced by a sulphonated fatty 
alcohol and pine il. The creping effect is increased and 
softer handling fabric results. Synthetic resins have 
proved useful as adhesives and as anti-slip assistants in 
plain rayon fabrics. Similarly they are finding employ- 
ment as roughening agents to facilitate staple fibre spin- 
ning, and increasing the tensile strength of staple fibre 
yarns. In the case of acetate rayon, solvent emulsions 
employed in conjunction with heat render the fibre plastic 
and permit pattern glaze effects. 

ProspLeMs Yet To BE SOLVED 


Having considered achievement, it may be profitable 
to touch one or two outstanding problems which have yet 

be solved. The delustring of rayon can hardly be 
considered accomplished commercially in that there is no 
really satisfactory dulling agent available. The applica- 
ttion of rubber as a finishing assistant as distinct from its 
use aS a Coating agent is not yet fully successful commer- 
cially. It is more than possible these two problems will 
be adequately solved in the near future. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Company 


| Millbury, 


THE 
IMPROVED EVE 


We also Manufacture 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
----: 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


The Norlander Machine Company 
213 W. Long Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


Our Improved BURNISHING PROCESS on flyers 


will correct all slub trouble for you. 


We also specialize 
and manufacture 


in spindle and steel roll repairs 
new flyer pressers and spindles. 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


A 


t Minimum Cost 


Home Office—New Bedford, Mass. 


Are you having trouble with SLUBS in your roving? | 


? 


“The spinning 
room seems 
to be the 
bottleneck.” 


In many mills a production increase of 10% in the spin- 
ning room could easily be cared for by the subsequent 
departments. Stop a frame for half a day to put on new 
rings, and you'll gain 4 to 6 production hours every 
week. Put your speeds up to where they were before 
your rings became worn! Assure smooth starting by 


specifying DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING = RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Tht Will Help You 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. 


Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 


By Gro. F. 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- j 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and ) 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” | 


By Wx. C. Dopson, B.E. | 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBle 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest | 
size. Price, 75c. 
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LEAVES ITS MARK 
ON THE BALANCE SHEET 


Enforced slowing up of machinery; static elec- 
tricity; loss of regain; excessive dust and fly 
which slows up workers and deposits itself upon 
machinery and work in process; all are the 
results of uncontrolled dry air. 


Not one of these items appears in your balance 
sheet. Nevertheless, their ill effects are indi- 
cated in the operating figures. The presence of 
Adequate Humidification means the elimination 
of these enemies of profitable operation. 

Adequate Humidification is available to every 
plant through AMCO Engineering and AMCO 
Equipment. AMCO leadership in the field of 
humidification is built solidly upon 47 years of 
successful service to the textile industry. 


Expertly engineered, this long service 
Humidifier is of a high capacity type 
meets special requirements in operating 
areas where high temperature and dryness 
of the air make adequate humidification 
difficult to maintain. 


Catalog describing this and other 
AMCO Equipment is readily available. 


IF IT’S A PROBLEM OF HUMIDIFICATION CALL IN THE AMCO ENGINEER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASS. Established 1888 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
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IDEAL HUMIDIFIER 


